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THE NEXT MEETING OF THE A. V. M. A. TO BE 
ae HELD AT DETROIT 


At a meeting of the executive committee at Chicago, December 
1, it was voted to hold the next regular meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association at Detroit, Michigan, with the week 
beginning August 21, 1916. The location is about in the center of 
the veterinary population, when Canada is considered, and a large 
attendance should be insured. It is none too early to make plans to 
attend and to interest your fellow practitioners, who are eligible to 
become members, to join in making this a record-breaking meeting 
for attendance. 


THE VROOMAN CONFERENCE BA: 


The chairman’s address was an eloquent, careful statement of 
the objects of the gathering and an intimation that its time would 
be devoted to those objects alone. On several occasions, on the first oe 
day especially, efforts were made to carry the discussion into side 
tracks, but Mr. Vrooman firmly refused to allow it, and skillfully 
piloted the convention from reefs and shoals when it might easily 
have come to grief. 

The large and representative attendance included all the men 
who have been most active in the fight against foot-and-mouth dis- 
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ease, the chief officers of the Bureau of Animal Industry, State Vet- _ 
erinarians and Live Stock Commissioners, as well as many others — 
vitally interested in its suppression, farmers, railroad men and 
superintendents of stockyards. The general tone of the convention — 
was of congratulation for what had been accomplished, hope for 


its officers. A strong realization of the extent of the peril threaten- _ 
ing the live stock industry of the United States was voiced by many | 

speakers, with corresponding gratitude that it had been successfully . 
met and overcome. 

There were a few discordant notes from individuals who 
thought they had reason to criticise methods and officials, and it 
was evident at times that the State of Illinois had disappointed her 
neighbors, but on the whole there was manifest a desire to forget 
and forgive the mistakes that had been made and to trust that they 
would serve a good end in pointing the way to better methods in 


the future 7 
Among the many points of interest was the discussion on quar- 

antine. It came out that a quarantine could not be imposed by 

federal officers without referring to Washington and waiting for 


the publication of notice of quarantine in the newspapers. It was 
thus nearly two days after the discovery of infection in the Chicago 
Stockyards before they were placed under quarantine. This is 
obviously so absurd and dangerous that no doubt the necessary steps 
will be taken to rectify it. It should not take two minutes to quar- 
antine a stockyard from which infected animals are being shipped. 

Another matter of great importance is the necessity of provid- 
ing the necessary funds for compensating owners of herds destroyed. 
The difficulty, delay and uncertainty of getting these funds has 
added very much to the trials of the officers engaged in control : | 


work and is the cause of appeals to the courts and sometimes of | 
concealment of disease. 

Part of this difficulty is inherent in the dual system of state 
and federal control, but no doubt much can be done to harmonize 
these authorities, and to provide that necessary funds shall be avail- _ 
able when required. Payment of day laborers employed in burying 
condemned animals, men engaged for disinfection of premises, be 
guards and watchmen, cannot be postponed indefinitely without — 
creating trouble and dissatisfaction. Funds should be instantly u 
available for such purposes, and it appears to be the duty of state 
legislatures to provide them. ceri. 
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Considering the difficulties to be surmounted, the vastness of 
the country infected, the inexperience of the men employed in the 
work, it is a marvellous achievement to have controlled the disease. 
The veterinarian has proved his value to the country. 


THE UNITED STATES LIVE STOCK SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association convened Wednesday morning, December Ist, 
at LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, with an exceptionally large number pres- 
ent. This was due to the fact that for two days previous a con- 
ference called by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Vrooman 
and ably presided over by him, had been in session and was at- 
tended by many interested in the Sanitary Association meeting. 

After the usual opening ceremonies the business portion of 
the program proceeded with dispatch and many important papers 
were given. 

The forenoon session was occupied by articles on ‘‘ Milk and 
Meat Inspection’’ by Dr. Robertson of Chicago; ‘‘Forage Poi- 
soning’’ by Dr. Graham of Kentucky; ‘‘Compulsory Pasteuriza- 
tion of Milk’’ by W. B. Barney of Iowa; ‘‘Summary of Investiga- 
tions on Immunization against Anthrax’’ by Dr. Eichhorn of Wash- 
ington and ‘‘Infectious Pneumonia of Calves Shipped from Public 
Stock Yards’’ by Dr. Kinsley of Missouri. All these caused con- 
siderable discussion, particularly the milk pasteurization paper 
which seemed to show that the importance of this question was gen- 
erally recognized, and the opinion, as expressed, seemed practical- 
ly unanimous that one of the most common methods of spreading 
infectious diseases was through the medium of unpasteurized dairy 
products. 

In the afternoon the program opened with papers on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Hog Cholera’’ by M. Dorset of Washington, D. C. and C. 
J. Sihler of Kansas and were discussed by Doctors Stange, Moore, 
Bennett and others. This subject, as usual, caused prolonged dis- 
cussion and indicated the necessity of further investigations being 
carried on before definite conclusions could be reached. An able 
paper by Dr. Cary of Alabama on ‘‘Tick Eradication’’ followed. 
An interesting talk on co-operation between State and Federal 
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Authorities in Controlling Infectious Diseases by Assistant Secre- 
tary Vrooman of Washington was listened to with careful attention. 
This was followed by a moving picture exhibition on Sanitary Farm 
Equipment by Norman K. Wilson of Pennsylvania. 

In the evening the members of the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change gave a banquet to the members of the association and visitors 
at the Stock Yards Inn, which was enjoyed by all. 

Thereday morning papers were read by Dr. Eliason of Wis- 
~ eonsin on ‘*Co-operation with the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
the Control and Eradication of Contagious and Inféctious Dis- 
~ eases’’; by Dr. Luckey of Missouri on ‘‘ Livestock Inspection’’; by | 
Mr. Davies of Minnesota on ‘‘Sanitation in the Transportation of | 
_ Livestock’’; by Dr. Bolser of Indiana on ‘‘Disinfection of Stock. 
Yards’’ and by Dr. Houck of Washington on ‘‘ Effective Quarantine 
as a Factor in Controlling Foot-and-Mouth Disease’’. These were 
discussed by Doctors Butler, Marshall, Dyson and others and indi- 
cated the necessity of careful co-operative work between local state _ | 
federal authorities and the importance of proper attention to. 
sanitation and cleaning of cars, stock yards, ete., used in handling — 
livestock. It was made apparent that some latitude should be given 
in the matter of quarantines and many of the speakers favored more 
_ a less elastic restrictions so they could be modified according to cir- _ 


cumstances. 

The business session Thursday afternoon completed the pro-_ 
gram. Officers elected for the ensuing year were Doctor O. E. Dy-— 
son of Illinois, President; among the ng Presidents elected were © 
Doctors Stange, Cary and Howard ; . J. J. Ferguson was re-— 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The meeting was considered by those present to be one of the 
most important ever held by the association and the subjects dis- 
cussed and the conclusions reached cannot fail to have an important | 
bearing on the future livestock activities of the country. 

The foot-and-mouth disease epidemic was apparently foremost 
in the minds of the majority of those in attendance; but it was evi- 
dent that the events of the past year had brought those interested 
in livestock sanitation to a better realization of the importance of _ 
prevention of animal plagues of all kinds, and the adoption of pre- 


ventive rather than curative measures to bring about the desired 
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ANIMAL PROTECTION AND THE VETERINARIAN 


In view of the greatly disturbed condition of the world dur- 

ing the past year, the report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 

1915 is of more than usual interest, especially as it relates to ani- 

, mal products. The total estimated value of all farm crops and ani- 

mal products for the year is $9,873,000,000, which exceeds by $83,- 

000,000 that of any previous year. The exports of horses and mules 

increased from $4,000,000 to $77,000,000; meats and dairy products 

f from $146,000,000 fo $220,000,000. Usually the number of horses 

| and mules exported is insignificant. The total number (355,000) ex- 

ported represents little more than 1 per cent. of the supply in the 

‘ United States, and was not sufficient to prevent a decline of about 

4.6 per cent. in the average price, although the exports of meats and 

dairy products rose about one-half they did not prevent a de- 

cline in prices to producers of cattle and hogs, possibly because of 

a greater increase in available supplies during the year. This is a 

rather remarkable showing when the ravages of the foot-and-mouth 
disease are considered. 

Attention is called to the enormous direct losses from the dis- 
eases of live stock. Although an accurate statement cannot be 
given, even of the direct losses, it is known that the indirect losses 
are also very great and they cannot be estimated at all. However, 
a conservative estimate, based on data for thirty years, shows that 
the annual direct losses from animal diseases are approximately 
$212,000,000. Some of the larger items indicated in this annual loss 
are as follows: 


$75,000,000 

Texas Fever and Cattle Ticks. ... 40,000,000 

Contagious Abortion........... 20,000.000 


Other diseases are mentioned which involve smaller items, with a 
group of unclassified diseases amounting to $22,000,000. 

Surely this state of affairs demonstrates the need of educated 
and efficient veterinary service. Basing our estimate of approxi- 
mately 14,000 veterinarians in the United States upon the official 
census of 1910 and the pro rata increase each year, this would mean 
that if these losses could be abolished and each veterinarian were 
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equally active in the work, each one would be entitled to receive, as ; 
his share of the proceeds, the sum of $15,135. The problem is 
largely educational and involves research. If each state expended _ ‘ 
annually the sum of $50,000 for educating and training properly — : 


qualified men the total cost would amount to only a trifle over 1 per — 
cent. of the total amount lost each year. There is little question - - 
that this expenditure, properly directed, would diminish the losses, 

and improve the conditions or would, at least, prevent them from 
getting worse. Such an investment should yield large returns after 

a period of years. Any business concern suffering a similar per- : 


centage of loss might expect to experience some inconvenience in | 
the course of time. Such a relative loss of animals has a bearing 
on the question of the high cost of living and it would appear that — 
the veterinarian has a duty to perform. a 
: Tick eradication in the South has been carried on with energy. 
All new ground gained encourages a greater development of the 
cattle industry. During the year 37,255 square miles have been 
opened up, so that up to June 30, 1915, 253,163 square miles had ~ 
been cleared of this pest. 

In the hog cholera work, the use of properly prepared serum has 
hada pronounced effect. A great number of hogs have been saved. 
The systematic eradication work conducted in certain counties in 16 
states shows that 178 hogs in a thousand died from cholera in 1912, | 
168 in 1913, and only 49 in 1914. Only 62,690 died in these counties 7 
in 1914, as compared with approximately 200,000 in each of the 
two years preceding. 

In round numbers there are 200,000,000 cubic centimeters of _ 
hog cholera serum produced in the United States. Of this amount 
about 25 per cent. or approximately 50,000,000 cubic centimeters 
are prepared by state governments. The federal government pro- 
duces serum for experimental purposes only. Private establish- — 
ments of which there are between 90 and 100 therefore manufacture 
about 150,000,000 cubic centimeters. Of these establishments 81 _ 
have secured licenses from the Department of Agriculture and are | 
privileged to carry on an interstate business. 

Under the virus-serum-toxin act of 1913 the Department is 
authorized to promulgate such regulations as may be necessary to 
prevent the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, or shipment, in in- 
terstate commerce, of worthless or contaminated viruses, serum, ete. _ 
The Department may revoke licenses after a hearing has been | 
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granted, and federal agents or employees may enter and inspect any a 
licensed plant at any hour. Some violations have been discovered — 7 
and successfully prosecuted. 

Government ownership has been suggested in the matter 
of the control of serum production. Although some things 
may be said in favor of the plan, it is doubtful if it would be prac- 
tical. If the government produces the material it should control 
the output. At present there are 21 states with established plants 
and these states may not care to discontinue the work. The pur- 
chase of existing establishments and the erection of others by the 
federal government would necessitate a large outlay and federal 
manufacture, although administered with honest methods, may not 
serve as a guarantee that no contaminated or impotent serum 
would be sold. 

As a substitute for government ownership the Secretary sug- 
gests that the present inspection service be continued with an ade- 
quate force of inspectors; that the law provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a ‘‘government test station’’ for serum to 
receive official samples of all serum produced by licensed plants _ 
and to test them for purity and potency; to prohibit the inter- | 
state shipment of any product of which a sample had not been | 
tested and found pure and potent; the imposition of a tax upon 
all serum of which samples have been tested, with provision for — 
affixing tax stamps and marks prior to sale. As now conducted — 
the establishments make the tests themselves. The present method 
of inspection is effective in seeing that the steps necessary to pro- 
duce a good article is carried out, but the weak point now is the in- 
spection of the tests and it is this feature the government should 
control, although the available methods for determining purity and 
potency are not scientifically exact. It is suggested that the tax — 
for the tests should be sufficient to maintain the station without in- 
creasing the cost to the farmer since the manufacturers would be . 
relieved of making their own tests. There may be a question as” 
to whether the plan will operate as suggested, for it is usually the a 4 
rule that the consumer pays’the tax ultimately. The cost to the 
government in carrying out such a plan would undoubtedly be much “ie 4 
less than under ‘‘government ownership.’’ 

The foot-and-mouth disease, which we trust has reached the a 
vanishing point, is referred to in some detail. The especially mild 
and obscure form of the 1914 outbreak at its outset and the diffi- 
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culty of diagnosis is frankly stated. The exact origin has not yet 


been discovered, although it is believed the infection was introduced 


from a foreign country. The methods and progress of eradica-_ 
tion are described. At one period new cases of the disease were | 
found more rapidly than the old ones could be disposed of. After 
some months of vigorous work, the outbreak was brought under 


— eontrol and the spread of the disease checked. 
One of the most complicated problems of the outbreak was the 


herd of pure-bred cattle at the National Dairy Show. It is stated 
that the manager of the show was warned by an inspector of the | 


- Bureau of the danger of holding the show because of the recent dis- 
covery of foot-and-mouth disease. At the close of the show, the 


herd was detained to determine whether they had become infected © 
or not. One of the cows soon developed the disease and the herd — 


was placed in close quarantine. Considerable bitterness developed 
over this herd and others where valuable animals were involved, 
particularly in the matter of appraisements and quarantine. It was 
emphasized that the breeding value should be considered as well 
as beef and dairy value. Congress, however, in making appropria- 


tions specifically provided that the beef or dairy value only should | 


be the basis of appraisement, as was the case in former outbreaks. 


The department was therefore obliged to keep within the law. In © 
case of further outbreaks the Secretary recommends that the breeding _ 
value be taken into account for reasons of equity and practical ex- | 
pediency, but that this value shall not exceed three times the beef _ 


or dairy value. On this limit there will doubtless be much opposi- 
tion among the breeders. 

A recurrence of the disease occurred last August as a result 
of the use of contaminated hog cholera serum. This serum had been 


tested before its use and appeared to be pure but subsequent and — 


repeated tests demonstrated that it was contaminated. The limi- 
tations of ordinary knowledge and ordinary precautionary measures 
have been exposed and the necessity for preparedness for extra- 
ordinary conditions has been emphasized. 


For more than a year the veterinarians have been embattled, — 


in trench warfare, with an enemy of the most insidious character. 
There have been many anxious moments; there have been temporary 
defeats; now victory is in sight, but there can be no peace until 
the enemy is annihilated. The experience has chastened many ; 
but out of it all some lessons for good must come; some advanced 
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: 4 knowledge gained of the enemy’s strategy, which will strengthen 


our methods of preparedness for future and unannounced attacks. ; 


A portion of this committee met December I, at the 
_ LaSalle in Chicago and in a tentative way discussed some of the 
problems that lie before it. The sentiment of those present was de-— 
cidedly in favor of receiving suggestions from members of the asso-- 
ciation who are interested in the matter. Such suggestions will be 
welcomed by the chairman of the committee, Dr. C. A. Cary, Au-— 
_ burn, Alabama. 


Bois 


For a long time to come, regrets will prevail in the veterinary 
profession all over the world that the last Veterinary Congress could 
not be held. The preparation of the various committees had been so 
perfect, the number of*valuable papers and reports that were prom- 
ised, the gathering of veterinarians from all over the world, the 
oceasion for celebrating the name of the great veterinarian, JOHN 
GAMGEE, who had inatigurated these congresses; everything in fact 
had justified the expectation for an unusually grand success. 
, All that has been useless. The congress was not held. Was 
all the work that was done, were all the reports, the papers, the com- 
;- munications that were promised and looked for, to be all lost ? 
Fs Fortunately, No. Several have already found their way in 
. some of our professional journals and the Review has made allusions _ 
to some of them, as these reached our offices. To day it is our 
} pleasure to notice two that have found their way in the French and 


English journals. 


In the first, the Recueil, we read the valuable report of Profes- 
sor G. Moussu of Alfort, which was presented to the Congress. . 2 
It is on Epizooric ABorTIon. One of the diseases which is mos: 
ruinous to French stock raising and whose effects though less ap- - ay 
parent than those of foot-and-mouth disease, tuberculosis, paratu- - *, 


bereculous enteritis, anthrax fever, etc., are extremely severe be- 
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cause of the diminution in the animals, in the loss of young ones, the 
reduction in the milk production as well as the many complications _ 
that may accompany its presence. 

Epizootic ABORTION is not a disease of bovine species alone, it _ 
also effects horses, and probably animals of the ovine, caprine and | 
swine species. That of bovines is the object of the report. . 

The one presented by Prof. Moussu is long and will not per- — 
mit in the space allowed for this chronicle to be presented in whole, 
but the subject is so important and of so great interest for some of 
our readers that I must consider it as thoroughly as | can. 

The learned professor has treated his subject in a peculiar 
manner, dividing it in some ten chapters, some of which are more 
or less in the shape of questions and it is the resumé of these chap- 
‘ters that I gather for our friends in America. 

1—MetTHop or AporTION DurRING GESTATION—EARLY, OrDI- 
NARY, LATE AportTion. The indisputable fact, classically speaking, 
is that abortion takes place between the 4th and 5th month of preg- 
nancy. Yet, cases of abortion are observed at any date during | 
gestation, in the Ist, 2d or 3d month, and again as near as the day 
of delivery. 

As long as epizootic abortion may take place at any time of 4 
gestation, it may be called Earty or Precocious, ORDINARY or | 
Late. If the first is overlooked, it is because the products are not _ 
detected by those who have care of the animals, and if they are © 
noticed they are not considered as important as those of later date, 
four or five months. This is an error, and is another danger, as no — 
precaution is taken from any point of view. 7 

2—INFLUENCE OF THE REGIME AND TIME OF THE YEAR. Abor- | 
tions can be observed at any time of the year but are more numerous _ 
at the time of stabling than in the pasturing season. In the first 
the chances of contagion are greater and more numerous. 

A peculiar observation remains, however, without satisfactory 
explanation. An enzooty breaks out in a stable. For one, two or — 
more months or more, successive abortions are observed, sometimes 
without a single normal accouchement. Then at a given time, there 
seems to be a stop, normal deliveries follow and abortions disappear 
or are very exceptional. All this takes place, without any care 
having been taken to stop the epizooty. Why? And why in some 
localities or rural areas has abortion made ravages for thirty years 
or more no matter what precautions have been taken; and in others 
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3—THE FETUS AND ITs ENVELOPES. In infectious abortion, the 
_ fetus has not the same characters as in accidental, traumatic or 
other abortions. The alterations, especially those of the ren * 
permit a clinical diagnosis, that of infectious or epizootic abortion. . 

By direct examination, one easily observes that among the 
_ placental tufts, there are some which are healthy and have their 
red or uniform dark red aspect of the placenta of normal delivery. 
- But there are others, on the contrary, which appear yellowish red — 
or dirty. yellow, and which are evidently diseased. 
The extent of these alterations varies. But in most cases 
they show two different types; sometimes the diseased vascular 
tufts are grouped along with the others and occupy more often the © 
region of the body of the uterus and the posterior part of the gravid ~ 
uterine horn, while the healthy tufts are grouped towards or at the on 
_ bottom of the gravid and the non-gravid uterine horn. ~ 

In other cases, the distribution of the healthy and diseased 
tufts is more irregular; there are healthy tufts from the body of — 
the uterus to the bottom of the gravid horn and also diseased ones 
_ with a similar disposition. 

Moyssu believes that this depends on the mode of infection. ed 
In the first case, it is due to ascending external infection by the di- 
rect genital way and in the second to descending infection of hema- 
togenous origin. 

4—THE CONDITION OF THE FETUS. This can be classified in 
three groups. 

1. Those where there exists cadaveric decomposition and be- 
ginning putrefaction, due to other infections, added to that which | 
y has produced abortion, which are most often of external origin, and © 
Ms sometimes of internal hematogenous origin. The fetus cannot be 
for useful researches. 

2. Those where no external apparent alterations can be ob- 
- Served, but in which post mortem reveals sero-hemorrhagic exuda- 
; tions in the splanchnic cavities. They are always infected. The 
tissues, viscera and digestive contents ordinarily give 
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tures, where the abortive bacillus and coli or paracoli can be found. 

3. Those where there are no visible alterations. These are 
useful for research. 

Cultures with the blood or stomach contents may be negative —__ 


i@ 
a the disease made only a short appearance and disappeared without 
anv preventive or curative measures having been taken 
| 


but again be positive with the blood and contents from the diges-— 
tive tract, together or simply with one or the other of these products. _ 
5—Mope or ACTION OF THE CAUSES OF ABORTION. The compli- | 
cated and varied alterations being well known, the causes of abor- 
tion can be explained as follows: 7 

When the lesions are predominating on the envelopes, gestation __ 
can go on to term or near it, if the surface of the intact placenta is ; 
still large enough to keep up between the mother and the fetus suf- __ 
ficient nutritive exchange for the life of the new individual. The 
new born at term and those prematured near term remain viable, 
if they are not infected, although out of mothers affected with epi- — 
zootic abortion or of abortion infection. Such cases are not fre- 
quent, but yet not exceptional. 

When, on the contrary, the surfaces of the intact placenta is 
too reduced to keep up between the mother and the fetus sufficient 
nutritive exchange for life, the little one dies at any period of ges- 
tation, although not infected and is expelled shortly after, dead or 
alive, but not viable. 4 

In another form of evolution of the accidents, the fetal fluid 
becomes infected with the specific agents of the disease, and the 
fetus also, by the digestive tract through the amniotic fluid or by way _ 
of the blood through the placental circulation. If this takes place _ 
near term or delivery, the fetus is born alive or viable but dies 
shortly after birth. If on the contrary, this takes place some time 
before term, the fetus dies, is expelled shortly after and not altered 
in appearance. 

Finally, when on the evolution of the specifie placental lesions, 
an accidental genital infection develops as a secondary affection, the _ 
progress of the process is accelerated, the fetus dies quickly and is 
expelled, more or less altered, sometimes in a state of putrefaction. 

6—CaAuSsES OF Epizootic ABorTION. It is admitted by nearly 
all, that the principal cause of epizootie or infectious abortion in 
cows is due to the action of the bacillus of Bang. Is it the only cause? 

Professor Moussu says: ‘‘In my opinion, No! The abortive 
bacillus of Bang, can alone, promote abortion, slow to appear: that 
is a fact definitely demonstrated. In a number of cases, I have the 
conviction that it is associated with coli or paracoli, which produce 
more rapid abortion and I am convinced that many infectious abor- 
tions are functionally of a special variety of paracoli.’’ 

In various enzootics of abortion, Moussu has recognized the 
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_ presence of a specific variety of paracoli, exclusive of the bacillus 
of Bang and with cultures he has been able to produce at will, 
rapid abortion, in all the subjects of the experiments; Guinea pigs, 
_ does, goats and ewes. 
7—MECHANISM OF THE INFECTION. For a long time, it has been 
thought that infection was exclusively taking place by the ascend- 
ing genital tract, the organic alterations being limited to the 
uterus, and undisputable proofs being furnished by experimenta- 
tion. Whether the genital infection takes place by the bull or 
whether it may be by external genital contamination and become 
ascending, is not important. This contamination is so easy that it 
seems natural that ascending infection can take place and progress. 
But experimentation has also given proofs, no less positive, of 
the possible infection through the digestive tract and secondary 
through the circulation. These were proved by the investigations of 
the English Commission, which have shown that the pathogenic 
4 agent or agents of the disease can be brought to the placenta as a — 
sequela of the soiled condition of solid or liquid food. ‘ 5 
These facts can be controlled by everyone and Moussu has ob- 
tained them with the bacillus that he isolated. But leaving aside 
_ the contamination by the bull and admitting infection taking place ~ 
during gestation, Moussu believes that the infection takes place most : 
often by the genital tract during stabling, and that in abortion in- 
pastures, it is the digestive apparatus, which acts principally in alll 
_ spreading of the disease. 
All this is of interest from the prophylactic point of view. | 
-Moussu believes that in early abortion, contamination occurs prin- 
cipally through the bull, unless a latent pre-existing genital infee- 
tion of the female is present: that in ordinary or late abortion, © 
contamination takes place by external genital introduction of the — 
germ and that in ordinary or late abortion in pastures, the infection 
| must be caused principally through the digestive tract, the food or 


gestion with cultures of Bang’s bacillus is an admitted fact. : 
Attempts of the same kind were made by Prof. Moussu with 
the paracoli which he had found in various enzooties and he has 
eee many positive results in most of the females that he inocu- 
5 lated. After giving the results that he had observed, the positive 
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as well as the negative, he came to the conclusion that it is very 
certain that the abortion bacillus of Bang is not the only agent that 
can produce epizootic abortion in cows. 

9—D1enosis or InFectious ABorTION. One of the most im- 


portant and certainly most practically useful question in infectious _ 


abortion of cows is the possibility of precise diagnosis of future 
abortion or better of the abortive infection during gestation. 

Today we have no means of quick, practical and sure investiga- 
tions. A close observer may have some good points which may make 
it suspected. But if these are sufficient for the application of some 
prophylactic measures, they are not enough. A threatening abor- 
tion has not the value of the diagnosis of one likely to take place at 
a later period. 

The Abortine of the English Commission has given only un- 
satisfactory results. The methods of agglutination, of the deriva- 
tion of the complement, have done no better. The experiments 
made with Abortine by Moussu and which he studied especially and 
tried with subcutaneous and intra-dermal injections, have given him 
results without any significance. 

In résumé, we have not at present any positive and practical 
means to diagnose abortive infection or its severity. 

10—TREATMENT. Today we cannot fight against, epizootic 
abortion with any efficiency. The treatment recommended as effi- 
cacious may have shown good results because of fortunate coinci- 
dences and, while successful in some outbreaks, failed in others. 

The problem of the infection is too complex. Its nature and 
causes are too numerous to be solved in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

Prophylaxis is for the present the measure that gives certain 
results, for instance, the strict isolation of cows about to abort, the 
disinfection of the barns, of the genitals of aborted animals, etc., ete. 

} But the true solution will be the application of a preventive 
vaccination or a specific treatment practical and sure. Trials of 
vaccine have been made in Europe and America. Moussu has 
also tried it but it is to be hoped that at the Congress the solution 
will appear from the communications and papers which will be pre- 
sented. 
The Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics has 
already published several of the reports intended for the London 
Congress, that of Prof. W. L. Williams on the technic of the Opera- 
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that of Director Vallee of Alfort on Immunity Against Tuberculosis 
_and Vaccination Against Tuberculosis in Cattle. 

In the September, 1915 number of the Journal, there appears 
one from an American, Doctor L. A. Merillat, Professor of Surgery 
in the McKillip veterinary college of Chicago. The subject is 
Respiratory Anesthesia of Animals, one with which the author must — 
necessarily be a master, his experience covering ‘‘10,000 horses and 
many small animals.’’ 

' After paying a just tribute to America in recalling the name of 
Doctor T. G. Morton who introduced the use of anesthesia in human 

_ surgery, and a few remarks on the necessity of general or local anes- — 
thesia, on the advantages that a regular anesthetist would prove, if 
available, or to the student, Doctor Merillat states that the successful — 
administration of an inhaled anesthetic requires a wealth of exper- — 


ience. 
; The patients which require general anesthesia are divided into 
groups. In one, he places those that can be safely anesthetised — : 
without any special skill on the part of the anesthetist. Neurotomy, — ; 
tendonotomy, ablation of small tumors, castration, ete., ete. For | 
such, respiratory anesthesia is always better than local or regional. © 
From 60 to 90 ¢.c. of chloroform (for horses) are required for those 
cases and to obtain a state of surgical anesthesia. 
In another group, are found animals more or less enfeebled by | 
disease or those which demand long and bloody operations. Poll- | 
evil, fistula of the withers, septic podotrochlitis, carcinomas, schir- 
rous cord, large tumors, ete. The real anesthetist is then required. 
A few words are then given in relation to the rate of deaths dy 
likely to be recorded and related that of an anesthetist who out of - - : 


45,000 patients had never had a single death to record from an- : ia 

‘ esthesia. 
Dr. Merillat then gives at some length the description of the 

} two methods for administering respiratory anesthetics for serious _ 


operations and which have proved the safest in his hands. 
7 oe First Method—The animal to be submitted to serious operation 
must be in as healthy and good condition as possible, as far as 
grooming, feeding, cleaning, ete. is concerned. His bowels are 
prepared by diet and his stomach cleared of food. 

Chloroform is too toxic to be administered alone, hence Meril- | 
lat resorts to (1) a preliminary anesthetic, (2) then the anesthetic 
proper and (3) the terminal anesthetic. 
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Chloral hydrate is given per os, 30 to 40 grams in a drench of | 
hot water an hour before the operation. It is the preliminary an- 
esthesia. 

For the anesthetic proper, chloroform is used with a sponge __ 
and a canvas cylinder, 18 inches long. This is closed at both ends 
with a tobaceo-pouch string. One end is drawn over the nose and 
secured to the halter. At the other end, the sponge containing the 
chloroform, is placed against the nostrils, 30 grams being used first 
and 30 more later if anesthesia is not obtained. 

The free end of the cylinder is held shut with the tobacco- 
string or the hands. When the reflexes are manifestly under con- 
trol, the terminal anesthetic is administered. 

It is composed of equal parts of alcohol, chloroform and ether. 
This is given through a towel laid over the nostrils, the parts being 
well soaked with the mixture. A{r is allowed to pass freely through 
the undermost nostril. 

In some cases pure chloroform may from time to time be drop- 
ped on the towel instead of the mixture. 

For small animals the same general plan is used. But chloro- 
form demands greater care and attention. Ether is better and safer 
for small animals and should be chosen by the inexperienced an- 
esthetist. 

Second Method—This, Merillat recommends to be used with 
great caution, when resorted to for serious operations. 

It is the intratracheal method. The preliminary anesthesia of 
chloral is given, followed by the anesthetic proper and the terminal 
into the trachea with an atomizer. 

The tube of this atomizer is attached to a foot-bellows, the bot- 
tle containing the anesthetic is placed in a small box containing an 
electric light to raise the temperature of the liquid and the delivery 
tube is placed into the trachea through the upper nostril. 

Splendid success has been obtained in this new method of res- 
piratory anesthesia. 

The following are the conclusions of this interesting communi- 
cation : 

1—For slight anesthesia suitable for short operations, the respira- 
tory method is safe in the hands of even an untrained anesthetist. 

2—For the profound anesthesia, required for serious and long 

operations, respiratory anesthesia is safe only in the hands of an ex- 
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3—The most discouraging part of respiratory anesthesia for _ 
- animals is the difficulty of regulating the dosage. We need an ap- 

paratus to measure automatically the vapor delivered and consumed 
by the patient. ae 

4—For profound anesthesia of considerable duration the best 
way to keep within the limits of safety, is by administering a pre- 
liminary anesthetic of chloral, followed by chloroform and then | 
maintain the narcosis with a terminal anesthetic of alcohol, chloro- 
form and ether. 

5—Despite profound anesthesia, exhaustion of the brain follows _ 
serious operations. This may be prevented by blocking with co- 
caine, the nerve trunk which leads from the seat of operation. 

6—The intratracheal method of respiratory anesthetics is 
worthy of trial. It is a step in the direction of dose regulation — 
suitable for animals. 

7—The intravenous method of ether and chloroform is unsafe 


with the apparatus that we have at present for its administration. 
A. L. 


CorrREcTIONS: In the November number on page 184, in the 
fourth line from the bottom the name of Dr. Marshall should be sub- 
stituted for that of Dr. Jones and the name of Dr. Jensen for that 
of Dr. Marshall. 


the tenth line from the top of the page. 


In the October number of the JournaL Dr. W. H. Robinson of 
Portland, Maine was listed as a visitor at the Oakland meeting of 
the A. V. M. A. when he should have been classed as a delegate. 
Since his return to Maine, Dr. Robinson has been appointed to the — 
State Board of Veterinary Examiners. 
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; On page 315, in the article on Hexamethylenamin in the Decem- © 
. ber number, the word curative should be substituted for laxative in | 
3, 


F OOT-AND- MOUTH DISEASE WITH SPECIAL REFER- _ 
ENCE TO THE OUTBREAK OF 1914-1915 


(Continued from page 285) 


METHODS OF ERADICATION 


That this ‘iis must be controlled admits of no argument; 
therefore differences of opinion hinge solely upon the method or 
methods to be adopted. 

The methods of eradication applicable to foot-and-mouth dis- — 
ease include: (1) Immunization; (2) Quarantine and Disinfec- - 
tion; (3) Slaughter and Disinfection. Each will be discussed 
separately in the order named. 

(1) Immunization. Immunization in the present outbreak was 
out of the question as the only serum thus far produced gives but 
a passing immunity of only several weeks duration, unstable at best, 
and impossible to obtain in this country or in sufficient quantities _ 
in any country. To Professor Loeffler more than to any other we © 
owe our present knowledge relative to the effects of serum immuniza- _ 
tion for foot-and-mouth disease. Ever since he was placed in 
charge of the laboratories for the investigation of foot-and-mouth 
disease, the Bureau has carefully followed his work. His publi- 
cations on the subject, and particularly those referring to immun- 
ization against the disease, have appeared at various intervals and 
have been the subject of discussion at several international veteri- 
nary congresses. While his work on the serum treatment of this 
disease is of great scientific interest its practical value has not yet 
been proved. In the last annual veterinary report of the Prussian 
Government (1914) a detailed description is given of a series of 
experiments which were undertaken to establish the value of the 
serum prepared by Professor Loeffler’s method in his own labora- 
tories. These experiments proved that the serum does not protect 
animals in small doses (20-30 cubic centimeters) but large doses 
with repeated injections afforded a protection to the animals and 
might be employed to an advantage in the eradication work when 
eontrol of the disease by quarantine measures is attempted. In 
the partly successful experiments, animals over three months old 
received four injections of serum at intervals of ten to fourteen days. 
The first injection consisted of 200 ec. and the subsequent injec- 
tions of 60, 30 and 30 cc., respectively. Considering that the prep- 
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the serum would be at least doubled. It should also be considered 


aration of a liter (about a quart) of serum costs $25.00 in Germany, — 
— it would cost over $8.00 to protect every animal over three months 

old, provided the hogs used for the preparation of the virus are > 
passed for food as is the case in Germany; otherwise, the cost of 


tion might prove to be the source of a new outbreak. 

The impracticability of the serum immunization is further — 
augmented by the difficulty of preparing the serum, and particu- i. 
larly on account of this disadvantage the method could not be uti- - 
lized satisfactorily in countries where the disease is not prevalent _ 7 
or where it occurs only as a result of its periodical introduction. — a 
Moreover, the immunity furnished is of quite short duration, last- =| 
ing only from two to three weeks. : 

The preparation of the serum requires a propagation of the 
foot-and-mouth disease virus and its presence in this country would © 
be a constant menace to the stock industry, even with the exercise — . 


of the greatest precaution and care. This has been substantiated m 
in Germany where the government was called upon to pay damages 


for losses from outbreaks resulting from the escape of the virus | 
from Professor Loeffler’s laboratories. 
The live stock conditions prevailing in this country would also | 
make the serum immunization extremely difficult, if not impossible. | 
The shipment of stock over long distances, particularly the ship- 
ments radiating in all directions from stock centers, would neces-— i: 
sitate the protection of a large percentage of the stock in the coun- 
try, or at least in an extensive area. This, with Loeffler’s method | 
of serum production, would be impossible. | 
Protective serum can not be kept for a period of years as it 
deteriorates and therefore the preparation of such serum could only 
be considered at the time of the appearance of an outbreak. Con- 
sidering the great amount of serum required for the immunization 
of a single animal, it is almost incomprehensible how a sufficient 
amount of serum could be produced to protect the stock even in a 
single state. It should be borne in mind that the vesicular con- 
tents of hogs affected with foot-and-mouth disease is used for the hy- 
perimmunization of cattle. One or more injections of 100 ee. of such 
vesicular fluid are made into each of the cattle which produce the 
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that even in these experiments 6 to 8 per of failures occurred, A 
4 and it must be recognized that in a country like the United States 
with so many highly susceptible animals a single failure of protec- __ 
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protective serum. The average amount of vesicular fluid obtained 


from a sick hog is about 5 ec.; thus for each injection it is required © 
to have about twenty hogs affected with foot-and-mouth disease. 
This fact alone clearly suggests the impracticability of Professor — 


Loeffler’s method. 

Professor Mettam, in his report on foot-and-mouth disease for 
the Tenth International Congress at London, 1914, discussing the 
value of the serum treatment, said: ‘‘It must be admitted that 
serum therapy, as far as foot-and-mouth ‘disease is concerned, is not 
upon a satisfactory basis. The amount of serum required is large 
and is costly; its action, as with other sera, is of short duration. 
It can only give protection for a few weeks at the most, and it may 
fail in its effects, because either the passive immunity established 
is of low degree or because the virulence of foot-and-mouth disease 
virus is variable.’’ * * * * ‘‘the time has not yet arrived when we 
can accurately appraise the value of serum as a preventive against 
foot-and-mouth disease.”’ 

Leclainche at the same Congress stated ‘‘Up to the present at- 
tempts to immunize animals against foot-and-mouth disease have 
not yielded any results capable of practical application. Effective- 
ness does not appear to be capable of accomplishment and serum 
therapy has not rendered the service expected of it. Experiments 
carried out in France, in which repeated injections of 40 to 50 ee. 
of serum were administered, show that these doses only exception- 
ally confer any immunity. The use of large doses is hindered by 
considerable practical difficulties and it would be too expensive. 
Besides the conditions under which serum is obtained are such that 
its properties are very inconstant. It is impossible to standardize 
it before use and the effects of the treatment cannot be depended 
upon. Serum immunization, therefore, has only an insignificant 
prophylactic value.’’ 

‘*Further investigations in this connection are an urgent neces- 
sity’’ was the conclusion of Nevermann, Germany’s highest veteri- 
nary official, at London, in 1914. 

In Hoare’s System of Veterinary Medicine, Volume 1, 1913, 
under the heading of Protective Inoculation appears the following: 
‘‘Various serums have been tried by the continental authorities 
but it can not be said that such have proved of practical utility.’’ 

The English translation of Hutyra and Marek, Volume 1, page 
151, states ‘‘The problem of general immunization is not solved at 
the present time’’, in referring to foot-and-mouth disease. 
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Not until a more practical method of immunization has been 
discovered will it be possible to utilize it for the successful eradica- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease in the United States or any other 
country. 

(2) QUARANTINE AND DisinFecTION. It has long been main- 
tained that the method of quarantine without slaughter is a possible 
means of eradication but one which by its very nature admits of a 
greater spread of infection. As will be shown elsewhere in this 
paper foot-and-mouth disease has been combated by quarantine and 
disinfection in certain European countries for many years. The 
constant recurrence and widespread dissemination of the infection 7 
in these countries prove conclusively that these measures have been _ 
unsuccessful. The necessity for an absolute quarantine in a dis- _ 
ease so easily transmitted is apparent and this has been found im- 
possible, even in Germany where military support is given to the 
best organized veterinary police system in the world. Indeed every 
European country which now has the disease hopelessly fastened 
upon it has permitted the conditions to exist through this very sys- 
tem of attempted eradication. As a result the infection has become 
so widely distributed in many of these countries that the authorities _ 
are forced to accept this measure of control as the only available __ 
and economic method under the present conditions. The infective 
agent may be spread so readily that it is difficult to prevent its dis- 
semination even where animals are confined in tight sanitary build- 
ings with the most careful use of disinfectants and surrounded by 
guards, a method entirely impracticable on the average farm and 
nearly always much more expensive than the value of the average 
animal so quarantined. Added to these objections is the greater $ 
FF one of known failure in all countries where this method has been . 7" 
9 tried. In the outbreak of 1902 there were about 100 herds already —s_— 
3 affected in Massachusetts when the Department began operations 3 
f for eradicating the disease. Before all these herds were reported M 

5 or could be reached the animals had recovered and subsequently _ 
1 were not slaughtered but quarantined and the premises disinfected. 
The difference between the 4712 cattle affected in the 1902 outbreak : 
and the 3872 slaughtered represents chiefly those that made a re- 
covery, although it also includes a few that died of the disease. 
Some of the owners of the recovered animals visited the Bureau 
office subsequently and requested that their herds be appraised and 
destroyed on account of the complications involving the udders and 
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a feet whieh had developed making the animals unthrifty and un- 
: an profitable. Their requests were complied with and after the com- 
-——s menecement of the work of eradication no newly affected herds were , 
* 3 ahs allowed to be held for recovery. In the 1908 outbreak all herds 
that became infected were slaughtered, and the same is true of the 
| 1914 outbreak, with the exception of one herd already referred to 
- which was on exhibition at the National Dairy Show in Chicago 
when the disease broke out among them on November 1. At this 
time it was the desire of the Department to slaughter the first few 
- animals which contracted the disease and to limit the spread of the 
infection to others by establishing hospital conditions, separating 
_ the herd into small units and segregating these groups by means of 
partitions and muslin curtains saturated with bichloride of mercury 
solution and other sanitary methods. While the latter was started 
and continued for a brief period it was soon abandoned as certain _ 
herdsmen, with the approval of the employer, adopted the German 
method of directly exposing the cattle under their supervision in 
order that the disease might run its course in all the animals as 
quickly as possible. In the meantime at the request of a committee 
of the National Dairy Show Exhibitors Association the Secretary — 
J of Agriculture granted permission to the owners to retain their cat-— 
tle under absolute quarantine until they had fully recovered from 
- the disease and were not disseminators of the virus, which should — 
oe - be determined by experiments to be applied subsequently. Before 
starting these tests it was the desire to move the cattle further away — 
ate ° from the Chicago stock yards and arrangements for the removal of _ 
ss the eattle to the Hawthorne Race Track near Cicero, Illinois, were | 
completed on December 26. An inspection of the animals at that 
revealed no cases of foot-and-mouth disease. Only a few cases 
; of various forms of ailments, such as articular rheumatism, pul- 
monary disturbances and metritis were observed. Five cases of 
metritis, however, still persisted and these, together with two tu- _ 
berculin reactors, were destroyed prior to the moving of the cattle. | 
| In order to prevent the introduction of virus into the new quarters 
; so far as possible it was decided to spray and scrub the animals — 
. with a three per cent cresol solution. They were then taken through 
h? a foot bath into a separate stable which had been previously cleaned : 
' 7.4 and disinfected with a six per cent solution of cresol. The animals 7 
_ were then dried with towels, left there all night, and the next morn- | 
ing loaded into special box cars in which they were sommegns di- 
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rectly to their new quarters at Hawthorne Park. The same care 
was exercised with regard to the attendants; all their belongings 
and clothes were disinfected and fumigated, their shoes disinfected 
and the men themselves required to bathe and change to clean linen. 
At Hawthorne every precaution was used in unloading in order that 
no infection would be scattered and the grounds were guarded by 
deputy sheriffs during the entire period of quarantine. 

It is not my purpose to go into details of the quarantine of 
the Dairy Show Herd, but it should be of interest to record at this 
time the experiment which proved that the cattle in the Show 
Herd had fully recovered. Since the publications of Loeffler in 1904 
it has been known that certain animals which recover from foot-and- 
mouth disease may act as carriers of the virus for a considerable 
period, precisely like persons who act as bacillus carriers for long 
periods after recovery from typhoid fever, cholera and diphtheria. 
Such virus carriers therefore must be considered a constant menace 
to the eradication of the disease when only quarantine measures are 
adopted. In order to ascertain if any such virus carriers existed 
among the animals of the National Dairy Show, 50 head of healthy 
young cattle which had been secured for this purpose were placed 
in contact with them on March 25. These test animals consisted of 
34 steers and 16 heifers, ranging in age from one year to eighteen 
months. The tests, which were conducted by veterinarians from 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, included inoculations of the saliva, 
feces, urine, vaginal discharges and of hoof scrapings, feeding of milk, 
manure and direct exposure tests. In the exposure tests one sus- 
ceptible animal was placed between two recovered show cattle and 
kept there for 48 to 64 hours, then changed and placed between two 
other recovered animals. This was done until all recovered animals 
had been given an opportunity to infect the susceptible animals 
and was repeated three times so that each recovered animal gave 
144 hours of exposure to the test animals. At the same time the re- 
covered herd was divided into 48 groups of approximately 15 ani- 
mals each. From every animal of each group a small quantity of 
feces was collected, mixed with water, strained, and a cheese cloth 
saturated with the strained fluid. This cloth was then rubbed into 
the buccal cavity of the susceptible animals. If in the following seven 
days no indications of foot-and-mouth disease developed in any of 
the test animals the same grouping of the show cattle followed for 
subsequent tests which were undertaken in turn with saliva, urine, 
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- vaginal discharge, milk, and scrapings from the interdigitd® space 
and around the coronary band of each recovered animal. During 
the execution of these tests it was considered advisable to remove 
only a sufficient quantity of the manure and litter to prevent undue 
accumulation and to assure satisfactory sanitation, the object being 
to afford the susceptible animals an opportunity for infection with 
the virus, if such should be present in the feces. These tests 
- continued until May 9. On April 8, 50 hogs were placed in tem- 
porary pens within the enclosure and fed on milk from the show 
cows and also allowed to consume the leavings and droppings from 
the cattle. 

As a result of these tests no lesions of foot-and-mouth disease 
were produced, nor were any of the dire resuits, promised by some 
apprehensive individuals witnessed, such as the production of tet- 
anus, malignant edema, blackleg, necrosis, pyemia, septicemia, ete. 
On May 31, three weeks after the last inoculation test and seven 
_ months after the show cattle had been placed under quarantine, 
the latter were released by the Federal Government and permitted 
to move interstate subject to the regulations of the states at destina- 
tion. At the beginning of the tests on March 25, 747 animals were 
included in the number quarantined. On May 30, at the conclusion 
of the experiment, this number had been increased to 752 by the 
addition of a number of calves. The conditions under which these 
show cattle were kept and the sanitary quarters in which they were 
confined during the period of quarantine would be almost impos- 
sible to duplicate under ordinary farm conditions while the great 
number of animals proportionately reduced the average cost of 
quarantine. Added to this, conditions permitted the removal of 
these animals from the infected barn and surroundings at the Union _ 
Stock Yards to the clean and sanitary quarters at Hawthorne at a 
very suitable time. That no virus carriers were demonstrated to © 
_ exist in this herd is a definitely established fact but this does not _ 
_ prove that such virus carriers would not exist in other herds under _ 
like or unlike conditions. It is, however, a source of gratification to | 

this Department, as well as to the public, that conditions allowed 
(3) SLAUGHTER AND DisINFECTION. With our present know- 
ledge, slaughter and disinfection is the only satisfactory and eco- 
nomic measure for controlling foot-and-mouth disease in a country 


like the United States where the infection is not indigenous. All _ 
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authorities on the subject agreed on this point in their respective 
a reports to the Tenth International Veterinary Congress at London, 
; ; September, 1914. Thus we have the report of Professor Mettam, 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, who states | 
‘* Efforts should be promptly made to eradicate the infected centers. 
‘ The animals affected and those which have been directly and in- _ 
directly in contact and which must be considered as probably in- _ 
fected, are slaughtered.’’ a 

Professor Remmelts of Holland also claims that ‘‘Preference 
must by far be given to the immediate removal of virus by slaugh- ‘ 
tering diseased and suspected animals than to any other measure.’’ | 

Leclainche, a representative of the French Government at this ‘ a 
congress, likewise advocates the slaughter of diseased and exposed _ 
animals in cases where the infection has not become firmly implanted : 
and where natural boundaries are present. 

Nevermann, the highest veterinary official of Germany states 
in his conclusions that ‘‘the slaughter of infected herds in Germany © 
has proved an advantageous method of fighting the disease under F 
certain conditions.’’ arlier in his article he states ‘‘With their 
slaughter, newly appearing outbreaks may be readily controlled and i 
thereby the unpleasant spread from such outbreaks may be avoided. « 
I desire particularly to call attention to the magnificent results of 
this method attained in England and the, United States.’’ 

An article by the venerable Professor Guillebau in the Swiss 
Veterinary Journal, 1915, claims that eradication by slaughter in 
the lowlands of Switzerland is indicated but not so in the mountains. 

Other authorities may be quoted, and the consensus of opinion 
is that in a locality where it is possible to control the disease by © 
slaughter, this method should be given preference over any other. 

In view of these facts and the results achieved in the present 
and former outbreaks of the disease in the United States, can any 
r § one doubt that the measures pursued in this country were not the 
ff most suitable for the conditions, especially so if the danger from 
virus carriers is given due consideration. And it would be desirable 
for legislative bodies and others to reflect that kind of co-operation 
that checked and suppressed one of the most infectious animal di- 
seases in the world can be used effectively against other enemies 
of the livestock industry. Notwithstanding this, certain critics of 
the Bureau are making similar attacks on the foot-and-mouth erad- 
ication work as they did years ago against tuberculosis control work. _ 
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Were these criticisms to be heeded, foot-and-mouth disease would | 
unquestionably be saddled on this country to-morrow, as tubercu- 
losis is to-day. 

a DETAILED MEASURES TO BE ADOPTED 

a Veterinarians in all branches of the profession should con- 
stantly be on the lookout for the disease. Notwithstanding the de- 
partment has taken every practicable precaution to eradicate the 
infection and to prevent the introduction of the disease into this 
country, the infettion may recur or again be introduced from 
abroad. If in the examination of animals any condition may be 
found that arouses suspicion of foot-and-mouth disease, a careful _ 
inspection should be made of the mouth, feet, teats, udder and ~ 
perineum for specific lesion of the disease. The only specific 
lesion is the vesicular eruption, but next in order of importance in _ 
diagnosing the disease is the erosion, showing abrupt borders which | 
cause it to present a punched out appearance. 

The examination should not be confined to the suspicious ani- 
mals, but should include all susceptible animals of different species 
on the farm, and if the suspicion of foot-and-mouth disease is strong, 
the inspection should extend to animals on adjacent farms. The 
number of animals affected, and a description of the lesions should 
be noted. Special inquiry should be made into the history of the 
condition, and all information available should be considered with 
the view of ascertaining if there is any evidence of contagion. 

In all cases even where there is only slight grounds for sus- 
picion of a new outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease the matter 
should be promptly reported by wire to the chief of the bureau and 
the state veterinarian and a detailed written report should be for- 
warded as soon as possible. This report should include a description 
of the lesions, and their location, the number of susceptible ani- 
mals of each species on the farm, the number of animals of each 
species affected, the temperature record, and the history, including 
the evidence, if any, of contagion. At the same time there should 
be forwarded to the department, in tightly sealed containers, ma- 
terial immersed in equal parts of glycerine and boiled water for 
microscopic and inoculation purposes. This material should in- 
clude the contents of vesicles where available, and where this ma- 
terial is not available, specimens from the freshest erosions or ulcers 
should be forwarded. 
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In all instances where a positive diagnosis cannot be made, but 
where there is suspicion of foot-and-mouth disease, veterinarians 
should proceed immediately without waiting for a reply to their 
report to make inoculation tests on hogs or calves, but preferably 
yearling calves, in order to ascertain whether the disease is trans- 
missible. 

It will no doubt be of interest to this association to learn more 
of the details which have been adopted in the present campaign of 
foot-and-mouth eradication. 

As soon as the diagnosis had been confirmed, the proper state 
authorities and the Bureau of Animal Industry designated qualified 
veterinarians to take charge of the work of eradication for their re- 
spective governments. These inspectors-in-charge of the eradica- 
tion of the outbreak promptly requested sufficient supplies and nec- 
essary help from the head offices, and co-operated from the begin- 
ning in ascertaining the extent of the outbreak, as well as in formu- 
lating and enforcing quarantine regulations. The state authorities 
were requested to quarantine the infected premises immediately, 
and to place a guard on each of such premises day and night to see 
that the quarantine was preserved. The owners of the affected 
herds were fully instructed concerning the nature of the disease 
and importance of maintaining a strict quarantine. The owners 
of adjacent farms were similarly notified and instructed in order 
that they would take precautions to protect their herds against in- 
fection. The stock yards in the infected districts were closed im- 
mediately and creameries and cheese factories investigated to see 
that skim milk, butter milk, and whey were being properly steri- 
lized before being returned to farmers; otherwise they also were 
closed. The widest publicity was given to the outbreaks from the 
beginning through the daily papers and the distribution of posters, 
special circulars and similar literature. Public meetings of farmers 
and stock men from the territory bordering the infected area were 
called to discuss foot-and-mouth disease, and methods to be employed 
in eradicating it with particular reference to the duties of livestock 
owners, and what would be expected of them. Stock owners from 
infected farms or adjacent premises were discouraged from attend- 
ing these meétings as all necessary information was carried to them 
by inspectors making farm to farm inspections. The veterinary 
inspector in charge of this work requested representatives of state 
authorities, members of live stock associations and interested live- 
stock owners of the community to speak at these meetings. . 
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Arrangements were made immediately for the transportation — 
of employees and their equipment so there would be no delay when 
the assistants arrived. As soon as an expert on car tracing arrived 
a report was secured of all live stock shipments that had been made _ 
from the community since the disease appeared. All suspicious > 
shipments were traced to destination and back to the farm where 
the stock originated in order to ascertain if there was any probabil- 
ity that they were infected when shipped. These precautions were 
taken to limit the spread of the disease as quickly as possible. 

The veterinary inspectors located at various public stock yards 
were informed immediately by phone or wire of any diseased, sus-_ 
picious, or exposed animals that were shipped from the infected © 
community to public stock yards. A record was made of all live | 
stock cars that carried infected or exposed animals out of the in- 
fected district, and arrangements made with the various railroad 
companies for the cleaning and disinfecting of such cars before they —__ 
were again used. 

An investigation was made immediately to determine if pos- 
sible the source of the infection in order to prevent another out- — 
break from the same source but with negative results. Other vet- 
erinary inspectors were detailed immediately to scout in the com- 
munity wherever rumor or suspicion led in order to locate and > 
quarantine all infected herds as soon as possible. In addition to— 
the scouts, other veterinary inspectors were detailed to make a care- 
ful systematic inspection of all live stock within a radius of three 
miles or more of the infected premises. 

In cases where foot-and-mouth disease is reported by one vet- 
erinary inspector, the diagnosis should be confirmed by at least one — 
other veterinary inspector. After the diagnosis has been confirmed, _ 
the animals should be appraised and arrangements made to dispose 
of the affected herd as soon as possible to prevent further spread of 
the disease. The appraisals are usually made by the two appraisers 
working together, one a representative of the state, the other the __ 
representative of the Department of Agriculture. Care should be _ 
exercised in selecting appraisers in order to see that only men of __ 
proper temperament, good judgment, and who are familiar with _ 
the value of different classes of live stock are chosen for this duty. 
The digging of the trench should be commenced immediately. The _ 
owner of the affected herd should if possible, be induced to take the 
contract to dig the trench. A lay inspector should be detailed to 
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supervise the digging and should be instructed to remain on the 
premises until the work is finished. It has been demonstrated dur- 
_ ing the last outbreak that the smaller trenches can be dug as quickly 
_ and more cheaply when picks and shovels are used, as when teams, 
_ plows, and scrapers are employed. If the owner of the affected herd 
refuses to dig the trench a contractor should be hired at an agreed 
price of so much per cubic yard. In all instances the dimensions 
of the trench should be specified in writing and the contractor 
notified that settlement will be made on this basis. If the herd is 
small and the animals are docile the ends and sides of the trench 
should be perpendicular. If the herd is large time can be saved by 
sloping one or both ends of the trench so the animals can be driven 
into it and there slaughtered. In digging trenches of this kind, 
they should be seven feet deep, seven feet wide, and long enough to 
allow comfortable standing room for the cattle. Usually there is 
room in the trench of this size for the additional small number of 
hogs and sheep found on the average farm, allowing two hogs or 
sheep for each cow. Where there is an unusual number of hogs 
or sheep in proportion to the number of cattle additional space 
should be provided in specifying the length of the trench. 
The method of slaughter consists of shooting the animals while 
_ they are standing on the fresh dirt at the side of the trench and 
then rolling them into it, or driving them into the trench and shoot- 
Ing them there. The latter method of handling the animals is 
preferable in disposing of large herds as considerable time and ex- 
pense is saved and the surrounding ground is not contaminated with 
infection from escaping blood, saliva, ete. 
The hides of all carcasses should be thoroughly slashed, and the 


abdominal cavity opened to allow the escape of the viscera. This work 


should be done after the carcasses have been deposited in the trench. 
_ After the hides have been slashed and the abdominal cavity opened, 
_ the carcasses should be covered with freshly slacked lime. A bar- 
rel of lime to every eight cattle, or fifteen sheep, or hogs of the 
_ varying sizes usually found on farms, is considered sufficient. If 
_ the animals are large an additional proportion of lime should be used. 
_ Sinee the carcasses are to be buried under a good depth of earth a © 
great deal of lime is not considered necessary. The trench should 
be filled immediately after the affected animals are slaughtered and — 
a representative of the department or state should be detailed to = 


+ 
main on the premines to supervise this work, and to © supervise the > 
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disinfection of the implements and clothing of all men when the 
work is finished, before they are permitted to leave the premises. 

No more men than necessary should be kept from other work 
‘to do the slaughtering. One inspector in charge and three lay in- 
spectors, as assistants, are sufficient to constitute a slaughtering 
crew. The owner of the affected herd is expected to furnish ad- 
ditional assistance if it is required. During the last outbreak of 
the disease four killing crews of this size have disposed of as many 
as twenty-eight herds in one day. A rifle of .25-20 caliber or some 
similar gun is a very satisfactory weapon for dispatching the 
animals. 

After the herd is slaughtered and buried, the infected premises 
should be cleaned and disinfected without delay. A disinfecting 
crew consisting of an inspector in charge, a lay inspector assistant, 
and from seven to nine laborers, has been found most satisfactory, 
efficient and economical. The lay inspector assistant should be 
competent to take charge of the crew during the absence of the in- 
spector in charge. 

The inspector in charge of the disinfecting crew, his assistant 
and the two nozzle men should be supplied with a complete rubber 
outfit, consisting of coat, boots, hat and gloves. Overalls and 
jumpers should be provided for the remainder of the crew. These 
outer garments should be removed at the end of each day’s work, 
and left on the premises and before moving to another farm or 
other premises they should be thoroughly fumigated. In order to 
hasten the work of the cleaning and disinfecting of infected prem- 
ises, the inspector in charge of the disinfecting work should precede 
his crew with a view of planning the work in advance and inducing 
the owners to haul out the manure and clean the barns and other out- 
buildings preparatory to disinfection. 

The usual supplies used in combating an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease are dress-suit-cases, rubber goods, such as_ boots, 
coats, hats, gloves, fumigating capes, also sponges, permanganate 
of potassium, formaldehyde, bichloride of mercury tablets, com- 
pound eresol solution, chloride of lime and pimps. For each pump 
there should be ordered 100 feet of 3-ply steam hose and attach- 
ments, two spraying nozzles, and an extra supply of leather valves. 
Implements such as, shovels, forks, hoes, scrapers, picks, crowbars, 
and axes, ete., used in connection with the cleaning of the premises 
before disinfection must also be procured. 
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The equipment should also include containers for carrying 


enough disinfectants for the day’s work. Milk cans for liquid dis- 


infectants and a tight sugar barrel for chloride of lime have been 


found satisfactory. On arriving at infected premises the inspector _ 


in charge of the crew should first make an inspection to ascertain 


whether it is necessary to destroy any property in order to get rid 


of the infection. Only such property should be destroyed as is | 


necessary to rid the premises of infection. 


A record should be made - all property destroyed, giving the 
The owner or his representative 


a? _ premises the inspector and owner should “jointly sign the report of 
_ property destroyed. This precaution should be taken in order to 
_ avoid subsequent controversy in adjusting claims. 


On receipt of reports of property destroyed the inspector in 


was destroyed and in settling claims, allow prices accordingly, mak- 
ing fair allowance for waste in replacing lumber and for hardware, 


ete. 


charge of the station should inform himself regarding the prices 
of hay, straw, lumber, ete., in the community where such property 


Floors, mangers, stanchions, ete., should not be torn out and 
destroyed if it is possible to disinfect them effectually, for less than 


it would cost to tear them out and replace them. In disinfecting 
barns, stables, ete., the condition of the lumber of which the floors, 


q 


mangers, partitions, ete., are constructed, the time they have been 
exposed and the opportunity for infection should be taken into con-— 
sideration, and it should also be borne in mind that if the virus of 
foot-and-mouth disease can be reached by disinfectants it can be 
killed without destroying the lumber or other material that har- - 
bors it. 

Those portions of hay mows, hay stacks, and straw stacks that | 
are infected from animals feeding from the sides or trampling upon 
such forage, should be removed by cutting or otherwise and the re- 
maining surfaces raked after which they should be sprayed with a _ 
4% formaldehyde solution. The hay and straw removed from the 


infected stacks should be burned. The owner should be induced © 


if possible to haul out and spread all the manure from the stables 
and from around the buildings after it has been properly disinfected. 


_ This manure should be spread in fields not accessible to animals 


| 
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4 should be requested to be present when the measurements are taken = 
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susceptible to foot-and-mouth disease, preferably on fields to be 
plowed. If the weather conditions are unfavorable for spreading 
manure, it may either be hauled or piled, or sprayed with a disin- 
fectant, the surface forked over from a depth of 6 to 10 inches, 
sprayed again, and left until the weather is favorable for its re- 
moval. Manure that is hauled out and piled should be covered with _ 
freshly slacked lime or a chloride of lime solution or a layer of six 
inches of uncontaminated horse manure, and fenced about with a 
pig-proof fence. After the removal of the manure the ground upon 
which it has lain should be limed and left exposed for at least 60 
days. 

Disinfection can be most successfully and easily accomplished 
when the buildings have first been thoroughly cleaned. All litter 
and manure should be removed from the barn floors, entries, feed 
rooms, and stables. Ceilings or other construction over stables 
should be swept, dirt and dust removed from sills, mangers, and 
feed troughs, walls and partitions swept, and the lower parts of 
partitions removed to facilitate the cleaning and disinfecting of 
floors. Those portions of posts, stanchions, ete., contaminated by 
infected saliva should be scraped or scrubbed with a hot solution of 
sal soda. Manure should be removed from cracks between the 
floor planking and the badly decayed flooring should be removed and 
burned. Where floors are in poor condition and have been exposed 
to the infection for sometime, it is considered advisable to scrub 
them with a solution of sal soda before applying the regular disin- 
fectants used, or the planks may be taken up and dipped in the dis- 
infectant. It is not necessary to destroy the lumber unless it is 
badly decayed. 

A spray pump is the most satisfactory and effective means of 
applying disinfectants to large surfaces such as walls, ceilings, 
manure piles, hay stacks, straw stacks, ete. 

Care should be exercised in selecting suitabie disinfectants. 
A solution of formaldehyde is considered most suitable for hay, 
straw, harness, blankets, feed bags, lap robes, and finished surfaces 
of walls, ceilings, ete. 

Chloride of lime is very satisfactory for outside disinfection 
where there is plenty of air; for instance, manure piles, open sheds, 
stock pens, ground, etc., but the fumes are irritating and deleterious 
to those who attempt to spray with it in closed buildings. Com- 
pound cresol solution or carbolic acid is most suitable in disinfect- 
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ing stables, feed rooms, entries, ete. Formaldehyde gas is suitable 
for disinfecting dwellings, clothing, root cellars, milk houses, gran- 
aries, feed, ete. Such articles as tie-chains, halters, feed bags, cloth 
lap robes, harness, fly nets, etc., should be dipped in the compound 
eresol solution as it is practically impossible to reach all surfaces 
by spraying. 

Dogs and poultry that have had access to infected stables, 
manure piles, ete., should be dipped in a 2% solution of compound 
cresol. 

At least two and frequently four or five systematic inspections 
should be made of all live stock in the neighborhood of infected 
premises. The first inspection should commence as soon as the 
affected herd is discovered and it should extend for two or three 
miles in every direction from the infected premises. Not more than 
fifteen days should intervene between the first and second inspec- 
tions, and the second inspection should be extended to include all 
susceptible animals within a radius of five miles of the infected 
premises. 

Each inspector should keep a record in a field book provided 
for the purpose of all inspections made. This record should show 
the name of the liveryman who furnished the rig, the price, tlie 
name of each owner of animals inspected, number of animals of 
each species inspected and the condition of the animals when in- 
spected. The veterinary inspector detailed to make the second or 
subsequent inspections should have with him a record of the previous 
inspections to guide him. 

Inspectors detailed to make farm to farm inspe*tion should 
each be provided with a dress suit-case, rubber goods ::2luding hat, 
coat, gloves, boots, fumigating cape, thermometer, flash-light, sponge, 
bichloride tablets, permanganate of potassium and- formaldehyde. 

Inspectors on reaching the premises where live stock is to be 
inspected should always put on their rubber outer garments be- 
fore, or immediately on alighting from their conveyance. They 
should always thoroughly disinfect their rubber garments before 
leaving the premises. If foot-and-mouth disease is found or any con- 
dition that is suspicious of foot-and-mouth disease, the inspector 
should in addition to washing his rubber garments, fumigate his 
clothing with formaldehyde gas before leaving the premises. The 
greatest care should be exercised to prevent carrying infection from 
diseased to healthy herds and to avoid criticism on account of ap- 
parent carelessness. 
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Headquarters should be centrally located if possible. If the 
_ outbreak extends over a large area the territory should be di- — 
vided into districts, and a substation established in each district. — ‘_ 
_A competent veterinary inspector should be detailed to take charge 
‘in each district. He should be furnished with the necessary as- at 
sistants and equipment and he should be held responsible for the 
efficient conduct of the work in his district. At the end of each > 
_ days work the inspector in charge of each substation should be re-— 
— to make a report to headquarters by phone, or wire or other- 
Number of new infected herds discovered. 
Number of herds slaughtered. 
Number of herds awaiting slaughter. ios 
Number of herds appraised. 
Number of herds awaiting appraisal. 
Number of trenches ready. 
Number of trenches digging. 
Number of premises disinfected. 
Number of premises where herds have been slaugh- 
tered, and premises are ready for disinfection. — 


When this knowledge has been collected for his entire district, — 


the inspector-in-charge should forward these facts in a night letter’ 
telegram to the Washington officials for their information. 

As a matter of interest, the following tables are eel 
which give the number of herds slaughtered by months, including 
August, in the work of foot-and-mouth disease eradication, 1914-15, 
and also the number of animals slaughtered by states up to July 15, 
1915, together with fiscal statistics : 


Oetober 139 herds 
November - ..1101 herds 
December 893 herds 
January 186 herds 
32 herds 

3 herds 

0 herds 

7 6 herds 
August* seeeeeee 16 herds 


*Up to August 22, 1915 
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‘THE SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF THE TUBERCULIN- 
TEST IN CERTIFIED DAIRIES* 


C. L. RoapHousgE, Berkeley, Cal. 


In indents of several years supervision of six certified dairies 
in the San Francisco Bay region for the San Francisco County and 
Alameda County Medical Milk Commissions by members of the 
Veterinary Division of the University of California, considerable — 
data has been collected which should be of concern to those inter- 
ested in the tuberculin test. aa 

These dairies offer special advantage for such observations be-, 
cause the herds are constantly under supervision and regulation 
with respect to tuberculosis and other diseases. The animals have 
been pastured on ground used only for healthy animals and pur- 
chased stock has not been admitted on the premises until it has 
passed the test. 

There is also satisfactory co-operation on the part of the owner 
in most certified dairies which makes the results more reliable than 
they would likely be on an equal number of animals from other 
sources. 
The methods of supervision in the certified dairies in this sec- | 
tion are as follows: 

1. Limiting the purchase of stock to herds where less _ 
than 10 percent. of the animals react to the tuberculin test. 

2. Semi-annual tests of all animals, alternating the sub-— 
cutaneous and intradermal methods of testing. 
3. Placing the responsibility for the health of the animals © 
upon one individual. (The monthly veterinary inspections 
required by the Medical Milk Commission is designed to de- 


tect physical cases of tuberculosis as well as other diseases. — 
However, in certified dairies physical cases seldom occur.) 


‘‘THe TEN PERCENT Ruue.’’ When this work was begun in © 
1905 Ward and Haring followed the practice, which was then ap- 
proved in this county, of allowing all purchased animals passing the _ 
test to be added to the certified herd. However, it was soon learned _ 
here, as elsewhere, that it was not possible to reduce the number of 
reacting animals in the herds at subsequent tests by such procedure 
when purchases were regularly being made. This led to the intro- | 


*Presented at the meeting of the A. V. M. A. Section on Sanitary Sci- 
ence and Police, Oakland, Cal., September, 1915. ; 
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duction of what has here been termed the ‘‘Ten per cent Rule’’, the 
effect of which has been to limit the purchase of animals to smaller 
herds, as experience has shown that it is very difficult to find large 
; herds of dairy cows in this state that would show less than ten per 


cent of reactors. It is possible to violate the spirit of the ten per 
cent rule by purchasing a single cow or a few cows from several- 
owners, but this has not been done where the dairymen purchase 
the stock from the original owner, as they have become impressed 
with the value of this rule in lessening the danger of reactions at sub- 
sequent tests. Even with the enforcement of the ten per cent rule, 
which must be regarded as stringent in the purchase of stock, it 
has been found that of the 82 reacting animals removed from the 
various dairies during the past year, 65 of them, or 79.2 per cent, 
have been purchased during the last three years. This result, to- 
gether with the fact that it is difficult and expensive to locate and 
buy cows from herds where less than ten percent of the animals 
react, has encouraged the dairymen to raise more calves from their 
own herds. Tuberculosis in calves raised in certified dairies is as 


follows : 
HEALTH OF CALVES RaIsED IN CERTIFIED DAIRIES 
* 3 No.of Calves No.ofthese No. of these 
7 raised Calves raised Calves 
on milk from reacting 
No. 1 4 
Dairy No.2 
‘Dairy No. 3 150 150 
+ 
Dairy No.4 200-200 
airy . 5 2 20 
ws airy No 0 
Dairy No. 6 60 60 


Although the number of animals raised is limited to 434 the result 
is significant. 

SEMI-ANNUAL TUBERCULIN Tests. Alternating Subcutaneous 
and Intradermal Methods. As every attempt is made to minimize 
tuberculosis in certified dairies, it is the practice in the SanF rancisco 
Bay region to test all animals at six month intervals. The sub- 
cutaneous test was used exclusively until the second half of 1914 
when the intradermal method of testing was introduced. The fol- 
lowing data for each dairy shows the results from the two methods 
of testing: 


*Dairy No. 4 showed 18% of cows in the herd reacting at the time of the 
first test. The first lot of calves were fed refuse hay from the mangers of the 
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RESULTS FROM SUBCUTANEOUS AND INTRADERMAL TUBERCULIN TESTS _ 
IN CERTIFIED DAIRIES 


Datry No. 1 


No. animals No. animals Percentage 
tested condemned condemned 


Subcutaneous Test 
June, 1914 
_Intradermal Test 
December, 1914 = 125 
~Subeutaneous Test 
June, 1915 
Dairy No.2 
Subeutaneous Test _ 
February, 1914 259 
Intradermal Test 
September, 1914 


Subcutaneous Test 
March, 1915 
a Dairy No. 3 
Subcutaneous Test 
January, 1914 
Intradermal Test 
July, 1914 330 
January, 1915 350 
Dairy No. 4 
Subcutaneous Test 
May, 1914 
Intradermal 
Subcutaneous Test 
May, 1915 204 
Darry No. 5 


tt = November, 1913 
Subcutaneous Test 
+ June, 1914 
Subcutaneous Test 
January, 1915 


Intradermal Test 
July, 1914 
Subcutaneous Test 

January, 1915 
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Animals Tested During First Half of 1914 by Subcutaneous Method a 
No. animals 35 


E A summary of the above is given in the following table: 
Percentage reacting. 3.4 


fie Tested during Second Half of 1914 by Intradermal Method _ 


No. animals 1080 
No. animals 55 


Animals Tested during First Half of 1915 by Subcutaneous Method 
1161 
animals reacting.................. 26 


The point of greatest significance from the above data is shown | 
in the summary. To the subcutaneous test of 1914, 35 animals, or - 
3.4% reacted. The intradermal test, made six months later on the — 
same animals, showed 55, or 5% reacting. As there were more — 
than 1000 animals included in this result, the statement made by 
Haring and Bell that the intradermal test is somewhat more search- i _ 
ing in its diagnosis of incipient cases of tuberculosis in animals than 4 “ 
the subcutaneous test would seem to be supported. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE HEALTH OF THE Herps. The Medical 
Milk Commissioners have insisted that all tests and examinations 
of animals be conducted by the official veterinarian, or under his _ 
direct supervision. The reasons for this procedure are manifold: a 
first, it fixes the responsibility upon one individual; second, it 
leads to uniformity in technique and interpretation; third, special- — : 
ization is developed, increasing the accuracy of the work; fourth, - 
the filing of uniform records at a central point for a period of years 
makes it possible to accumulate data of value which is a guide for 
the future. Identification cards are preserved for all animals in 
the various herds and ear tags are recorded, and such details can 
best be done by the man who is doing such work regularly. 

THE FAILURE OF THE TUBERCULIN TEST IN CERTIFIED DAIRIEs. 
During the past year one of the largest certified dairies in the east- 
ern part of the United States has had certification temporarily with- 
drawn on account of tuberculosis developing among the animals in 
the herd. The Board of een Experts (Moore, Klein and 
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most important source of infection in the herd was from animals 
purchased and added to the herd. They state that ‘‘ All cows were 
tested with tuberculin at the time of purchase and only those that 
passed the test were shipped to the farm. The cows which were pur- 
chased were from herds that had been assembled by dealers.’’ Dur- 
ing a period of four and one-half months 111 animals were pur- 
chased. These animals when tested one year later showed 55 react- 
ing, or 49.5%. There are other conditions which are reported to 
have contributed to the spread of the infection, but it was the failure 
of the tuberculin test, to detect tuberculosis in purchased stock no 
doubt that led to the withdrawal of certification at the time. If the 


striction on the percentage of reactors allowed in a herd from which 
stock was purchased, had been followed, we believe that the risk of 
an occurrence of this kind would have been greatly reduced, except 
in those cases where unscrupulous methods were used by the person 
selling the animals. From this incident we must be impressed with 
the great risk that is taken where there is permitted the wholesale 
and promiscuous purchase of stock for admission to a healthy herd, 
subject to the tuberculin test. 


the report, to which I have referred above, deserve mention : 


1. That the —————— Dairy Company extend as rapid- 


raising cows to replenish the herd and that the practice of 
purchasing cows for the dairy be discontinued as soon as 
possible. 

2. That until sufficient cows can be raised upon the farm 
extreme care be exercised in purchasing new cows. By ‘‘ex- 
treme care’’ we mean that insofar as is possible cows be pur- 


= the purchase of cows from miscellaneous lots of cattle assem- 
a bled by dealers be discontinued. 
° 3. That all animals not obtained from tuberculosis-free 


herds be required to pass a tuberculin test before purchase 
and that they be segregated from the herd until they have 
passed a retest, which should be made two or three months after 
their arrival at the farm, a double dose of tuberculin being 
used. 


*Twenty-sixth Report of the Medical Milk Commission of Essex County, 
J. 


Some of the recommendations of Moore, Klein and White in 


White) appointed by the Milk Commissioners* reported that the 7 


ly as possible the plan which they have recently instituted of _ 


chased from herds that are free from tuberculosis, and that _ 


ten per cent. rule enforced under our supervision, or some similar re- | 
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intervals of approximately one year. 

These recommendations are in accord with the procedure fol- 
lowed in this region, with two exceptions: first, the ten per cent 
| rule is used in the purchase of stock, rather than the segregation of 
5 such animals from the herd and their retesting three months later: 
and second, semi-annual tests of all animals in the herd are made, 
rather than the annual testing recommended by them. When stock 
is purchased it is usually because there is an increased demand for 
milk. It would, therefore, not be expedient in such case to segre- 
gate purchased animals for three months before they could be used 
for certified milk production, and, if this were insisted upon, it 
would increase the cost in maintaining such herds, which we be- 
lieve the ten per cent rule avoids. 

From our results, we feel that a proper restriction in the num- 
ber of reacting animals which there may be in a herd from which 
animals are to be purchased, with semi-annual tests, is as safe as 
the segregation above mentioned and that it is less burdensome to 
the dairy owners. 

f ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Torrance: I would like to ask Dr. Roadhouse what was 
the method of disposing of these animals? Were they slaughtered, 
and if so, were post mortems made to confirm the test or not? 

Dr. RoapHouseE: The milk commission made no disposal of 
these animals but recommended to the owner that they be slaugh- 
tered and that the animals be posted where it was possible. Of 
course, in most cases, the animals were slaughtered at the comple- 
tion of the test and the lesions sought for. The owners have been 
satisfied with the results, and now they usually do not ask this. 
In the regular routine it increases the labor to make post mortems, 
and post mortem examinations are held only when the owner re- 
quests it. The owner is encouraged to sell such stock for beef, but 
. the milk commission has no authority over them as long as they are 


q : 4. That a test of the entire herd be made regularly at 


a removed from the premises. Usually they were sold for beef by prac- 
7 tically all six dairies, but where the number of reactors is large as 
- in the case where one dairy had 35 animals and 15 reactors among 


them, by the intradermal test, the owner felt that the loss was too 
great, and I know this particular man sold these animals to other 
dairies, which is done, no doubt, in other places. There is nothing 
to prevent it, at present, in California. 

Dr. Kinstey: I would like to ask the Doctor if the premises 
were disinfected after the first subcutaneous test, before the ani- 
mals went into the same stalls, to be milked? ; 
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Dr. RoapuousE: It is one of the rules of the milk commission 
that the stalls and mangers be disinfected at the close of each test. — 
This is carried out under the supervision of the inspection depart- 
ment. 


Dr. Kinstey: It is rather hard, it seems to me, to interpret | 


the findings. It is certainly unfortunate that we have not the le- 
sions of these reactors to go with the reports to verify the different _ 
tests. 
In the state of Missouri, particularly around Kansas City, all 
cows going out for dairy purposes are tested. Those going to the > 
Kansas side are given the subeutaneous test, and those going to the | 
Missouri side are given the intradermal test. In the last three © 
years for the Missouri side, we have tested some 6000 cattle. For 
the two years preceding this one, about 4500 head of cows were 
tested. They have been re-tested twice. The dairies are tested 
once a year by the intradermal method. Of the 2800 and some odd — 
head tested last year, we got 23 reactors, 22 of which showed dis- 


tinct lesions when killed under government supervision at our Kan- 


sas City packing houses. Of the remainder, something over 2800 
went in our dairies and were tested during January, February and — 
March of this year, one of those 2800 reacted, and showed lesions - 
on post mortem examination. It is possible and quite probable > 
that we give the tuberculin test to cattle that have been tested _ 
within a week or ten days, and yet our findings, I think, have been 
remarkable on the re-test when one animal in 2800 reacted under 
such circumstances. 

Now in the year previous out of 2800 head not a single reactor _ 
was found the first year; with something like 1300 of the 1800 the 
second year tested, not a single reactor. Perhaps it is in our lack | 
of efficiency in making the test, but we find that our percentage of 
reactors is practically the same as the subeutaneous reactors in the 
same class of animals in the yards. - 

Dr. McNair: I would like to ask Dr. Roadhouse or other 
gentlemen doing work along this line what in his judgment is the 
value of auscultation or the examination of pharyngeal secretions | 
in the detection of tuberculosis. 

Dr. Stums: I would like to know if Dr. Roadhouse has the 
hypodermic needle which he uses. I have made the test and always 
had difficulty with the needles I used. They are not satisfactory. 

Dr. Day: I would like to ask Dr. Roadhouse which test he 
finds the most practical, the subeutaneous or the intradermal? It 
is a question in our state as to the practicality of it—the time con- 
sumed in applying the tests. The accuracy of it, I think, is pretty — 
well tested, but it is a question as to which is the most practical. 

Dr. DatryMPLE: I would like to ask Dr. Roadhouse if he | 
found any difference in the season of the year in which he made the — 
tests? That is, the hot or the cold season? . . 
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Dr. Roapuouse: I wish our cattle in California were as free 
from tuberculosis as the animals which have been reported from 
Missouri, or Kansas City. Dr. Kinsley has been fortunate in com- 
ing in contact with animals which are quite free from tuberculosis. 
I would like to ask Dr. Kinsley if these were beef animals or dairy 
animals ? 

Dr. KInNsLtEy: Cows used in the ordinary dairies in and around 
the city. 

Dr. RoapHousE: Usually in California when we test that kind 
of stock, especially if they are in dairies that have a hundred ani- 
mals or more, we find from 20% to 30% reacting. 

Dr. KinsLtEY: We test our cows every year, and the reacting 
animals are sold to the packing houses. 

Dr. RoapHouse: In checking the intradermal and subcutane- 
ous methods as Dr, Kinsley has testified, the results seem quite good. 
In this testing, may I ask, if the best animals which were re-tested 
by the intradermal method were given the subeutaneous test also? 

Dr. KinstEY: On the Missouri side of the state line, we used 
the intradermal test once a year, testing all dairy animals supplying 
milk in Kansas City. 

Dr. RoapHousE: Do I understand that you sometimes use the 
subcutaneous test ? 


Dr. KrinstEy: No, the state line divides Kansas City, Missouri, _ 


and Kansas City, Kansas,.and our stock yards are on the line. The 
cows going to Kansas are checked and tested by the subeutaneous 
method. 

Dr. RoapHousE: Then you did not check the intradermal test 
as against the subcutaneous ? 

Dr. KinstEy: No. Not in the last six or seven years. We 
do sometimes get cows in Missouri which have been recently tested 
in Kansas, according to the Kansas regulations. 

Dr. RoapHousE: From the report which Dr. Kinsley gives 
from his section, it would seem that he did not talk upon the point 
I thought he referred to. It was a question concerning the results 
from the intradermal test as compared with the results from the 
subcutaneous test, which I was interested in. 


Dr. RutHerrorp: I would like to ask whether any note was — 


made of the proportion of the newly purchased animals which re- 
acted after the second test. Six months later you tested 1080 cat- 
tle. If you tested 1080 there must have been 104 newly purchased 
cattle. What I wanted to know was whether in your testing, you 
had checked the number of newly purchased cattle which reacted 
as against the old stock which had already passed the test? 

Dr. RoapHousE: It was checked only in this way: in the data 
which I gave, where the effort was made to determine what per- 
centage of reacting animals were from the animals recently pur- 
chased, as I gave in the report, 82 animals reacted during the past 
year (July 1, 1914 to July 1,1915). Of these 82 reacting animals, 
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65 I believe was the number, or 79% of them, were from animals 
which had been purchased during the last three years,—not dur- _ 
ing the last year. : 
Dr. RutHERFoRD: You say you had 976 cattle that had passed 
the test and were presumably free from tuberculosis. To those 


comers reacted to the second test? That is the point I would like - 
to get at. I have had a good deal of experience in cleaning up 
dairy herds, and I must say, like you, I was more than delighted to_ 
hear of the astonishing success attending the work in Kansas City, 
as I never ran across anything like that. It certainly speaks well — 
for the health of the stock in Missouri and Kansas. I don’t think | 
we would find that condition anywhere else, on this continent or the | 


discover how much of the disease had been introduced by these new- 
comers. 

Dr. RoapHousE: That question I think I can only answer by 
the figures I gave, that 79% of reactors last year were from pur- 
chased animals within the last three years. I have not the figures 
except in that form. 


majority of those reactors to the second test were cattle that had _ 
been purchased in the interval between the first and the second test. _ 

Dr. RoapHouseE: When this work was done it was not with 
the idea of preparing a report for this meeting, so that I am obliged — 
to take only such results as our records show, and that question can 
be answered only in the general statement which I made about pur- — 
chased animals. 

In reply to Dr. MeNair’s question as to whether any work was © 
done in the matter of pharyngeal secretions: I can say that it is 
not a part of the routine work, and as the work is not done as an in- 
vestigation, we cannot make any report on that. 

There are two bulletins which have been published within the _ 
last two years, one by the California Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion by Haring and Dow, and one in Montana by Welch, and both — 
of these bulletins show the apparatus which they used in this work. 
I might say that a very small dental syringe is the type used with 
the intradermal method and to that is attached a needle about 


the dermis, so that the needle is not long enough to pass through the 
skin. 

Dr. Simms: I wrote to Dr. Welch and he said the one which 
he illustrated was not a satisfactory syringe, and that he had been 
looking for years for the right thing but had not found one which 


Dr. RoapHouse: I find the syringes usually made and sent _ 
out by the biologic people are not durable. A 6 ¢.c. subcutaneous _ 
syringe is put up for the subcutaneous test, fortunately the threads _ 


animals you added 104 new animals. What percentage of the new- _ 


Dr. RutHerFoRD: That would imply, I suppose, that the great 


one-fourth inch in length and the injection is made in the folds of _ 


exactly suited him. 


old world either. I was particularly interested in endeavoring to =! 
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of the small needles which we can purchase will screw onto the 6 c.c. 
syringe, and will be tight if a few rounds of thread are wrapped in 
the threads of the syringe, and with care in connecting the small 
needle with the large 6 ¢.c. syringe, we are able to inject 30 to 40 
head with. one syringeful, and it works satisfactorily, because the 
larger syringe is more durable. 

In answer to Dr. Day’s question as to which test is the most 
practical, I would say a review of the work which has been done 
by the men mentioned and others would lead us to believe, that 
animals will react through the intradermal test in certain cases 
which do not react to the subcutaneous, and in other cases animals 
will react to the subcutaneous test which have failed to react under 
the intradermal; that with the proper interval between the tests, 
the actual number of reactions, in a given herd, results when both 
methods are used. Writers on the intradermal test recommend it 
particularly for range cattle because it is not easy to conduct the 
subeutaneous test on relatively wild animals, and for animals which 
have high temperatures. It may also be used for hogs, as’ their 
temperatures are irregular from handling, and young stock which 
are not suited for the subcutaneous test. It also seems to be con- 
sidered preferable to the subcutaneous in climates where the tem- 
perature of the air is higher than that of the animal, on account of 
the difficulty of keeping the thermometer down to the proper tem- 
perature,—low enough so that the subcutaneous test is reliable. 

Dr. Kinsey: Mr. President, I would like to ask Dr. Ruther- 
ford, if he questions my statements, to write to our state depart- 
ment at Columbia and get some reliable information about the use 
of tests, or get some of the B. A. I. reports concerning the test in 
the Kansas City Live Stock Yards. 

Dr. RutrHerForD: Not for one moment did I question the ver- 
acity of Dr. Kinsley’s statement. I simply took the liberty of 
commending him on the particularly good health of the stock in his 
section. 
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AN IDEAL STATE LAW FOR COOPERATION BE- 


THE WORK OF ERADICATING CONTAGIOUS 
ANIMAL DISEASES 


3 7 C. J. MARSHALL, State Veterinarian, Harrisburg, Penn. 


It is the duty of the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry to 
prevent the introduction or spread of the transmissible diseases of 
animals to or within federal territory under its jurisdiction. In 
accordance with state rights it is presupposed that each common- 
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wealth is prepared and equipped to handle such diseases within 
its borders. 

The Organie Act of May 29, 1884, establishing the Federal Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, specifically provides for the cooperation 
of states and territories in the eradication of contagious, infectious 
and communicable diseases and in the execution and enforcement of 
this act. It also provides that when the properly constituted state 
authorities signify their readiness to cooperate for the eradication 
of communicable diseases, the Department of Agriculture is author- 
ized to expend for disinfection: and quarantine measures so much of 
the appropriation as may be necessary to prevent the spread of the 
disease from one state or territory to another. Furthermore, pro- 
-—s vision is made whereby any individual may furnish information 
- yregarding diseased animals and may bring violations of this act to 
- the attention of the United States Attorney of his district whose 
duty shall be to prosecute such violations. 

When from the nature and extent of the disease it is feared that 
‘it may get beyond the control of the local authorities and spread to 
other states and countries the federal government takes all possible 
precautions to prevent such an occurrence. The federal government 
has a legal right to quarantine a state and to prevent the interstate 
movement of livestock or anything that may carry contagion, en- 
dangering the livestock of another state or country. It cannot 
establish or enforce quarantines against livestock on premises 


— 


cient veterinary sanitary force is maintained at all times and is in 


spection, tick and scab eradication, and are able to conduct research 
work on many diseases. In the past such work has proven of in- 


doing an interstate business. It is reasonable to suppose that the 


or portions of territory within a state except as to the interstate | 


: movement of such livestock, neither can it force an entry or compel 
i the destruction of animals or property. A state cannot do so unless © 
4 it is provided with the necessary legislation. 
> - Under the present organization of the federal bureau an effi- an 


readiness for emergency work. Under ordinary conditions this — 
° ° 

force of men render valuable public service in the work of meat in- | 


estimable value to the livestock interests of the country. In cases : . 
of emergency it is always available for quick and efficient action. _ 
Each state should maintain a somewhat similar service. Such men _ 
could be used to advantage at all times. The federal government _ 
is not able to look after meat hygiene work in houses that are not 
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poorest class of animals is slaughtered in places not under inspec- 
tion. About 60% of the cattle, sheep and hogs slaughtered in this 
country are subjected to a federal inspection. This leaves 40% 
of the meat supply of every state which is uninspected. 

Milk hygiene is even more important and very little is done in 
the various states on this subject. 

The meat and milk hygiene service, and the minor transmis- 
sible diseases of animals, that should be looked after by the state 
would furnish an abundance of work for a good-sized veterinary 
sanitary police force. With such a force it would be possible for 
the state to furnish trained men to co-operate with the federal 
forces in case of emergency. In this respect most of the states have 
been remiss in the past and in a great majority of cases were able 
to furnish no experienced, well-trained assistants to co-operate with 
the federal forces. 

Aside from the regularly employed agents of the state and fed- 
eral governments, each state should have an abundance of well-edu- 
eated and efficient veterinary practitioners who may be called into 
public service when needed. All veterinary practitioners should 
be compelled by law to report promptly all dangerous communicable 
diseases of animals. In controlling foot-and-mouth disease the pri- 
vate practitioner can render most valuable service. The State Vet- 
erinarian in Pennsylvania is authorized to employ local practitioners 
to do any kind of work when it is deemed necessary. In this way a 
large number of competent men scattered over the state are in con- 
stant touch with the work of the Board. They are kept informed 
and are familiar with the laws and regulations, and most of them 
can be called upon for assistance in cases of emergency. 

It is also important that the state furnish adequate means for 
a thorough veterinary education to a sufficient number of men to 
look after veterinary sanitary police measures. The day and gen- 
eration have passed when men with business ability alone are con- 
sidered prepared to be entrusted with matters which involve tech- 
nical knowledge which they do not possess. 

Practically every state loses more than five per cent. of its 
livestock valuation each year from preventable diseases. Veteri- 
narians should not be criticised for inability to prevent such losses 
when the state provides inadequate means, or none at all, for prop- 
erly training men in matters of animal hygiene and furnishes no 
money to control or eradicate these diseases. Very few of our 
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states spend any money for veterinary education. If five per cent. 

of the preventable losses were spent for veterinary education and 
_ veterinary hygiene work in each state, the work could be done satis- 

‘ factorily and millions of dollars saved annually for other purposes. 

The general plan of organizing the work of co-operation be- 

tween the federal and state forces should be carefully planned and 
_ thoroughly understood by both sides when it is necessary to combine 
forces to handle unusual conditions, as is necessary in exterminat- 
ing foot-and-mouth disease, or other possible diseases that are equal- 
ly as important. This would depend to a great extent upon the 
equipment of the state. It is especially true in reference to the 
number of available men, their qualifications and experience. The 
outline of the work to be covered in foot- and- mouth disease, for ex- 
ample, is somewhat as follows :— 
1. Locating the disease. 
2. Placing quarantines on premises and territory. 
3. Appraising livestock and other property. 
4. Preparing burial trenches. 
5. Slaughtering diseased herds. 
6 
7 


Disinfecting premises. 

Farm-to-farm inspections. 
8. Issuing permits. 
9. Releasing quarantines. 
10. Auditing and paying the bills. 
The federal and state forces should each have a main office, i“ . 
an efficient and sufficient office force to handle the business promptly | 
and accurately. If the disease is wide-spread, the infected terri- 
tory should be divided into districts and a competent, experienced 
man, who is familiar with the territory and the people, placed in 
charge of each district. It is best perhaps for both the federal and — 
state governments to have a representative in charge of each dis- 
trict. If so, these men must understand each other thoroughly and _ 
work in absolute harmony. If this cannot be done, each had better _ 
be given a separate territory or separate duties and then held re- : 
sponsible for his part of the work. Where the work is done to- — 
gether, each should have free access to the other’s records at all — 
_ times and the field work should be routed and planned together so _ 
duplications will be avoided. 
The districts should not be too large. The men in charge should — 
be in daily touch with the working force and at the same time keep 
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the main office informed daily of the progress and new developments. 
, In reference to locating centers of infection, the main office 
should know where the suspicious shipments have been received __ 
and, by co-operating with the railroad officials, shippers, dealers, 
etc., this information can be obtained. 
The general public should be informed through the public press, Hos ke 
agricultural papers, fliers, posters, public meetings, etc., of the pres- 4 < 
ence and location of the disease; the symptoms, actin and import- } 
ance of the disease and the measures to be adopted to prevent and _ 


eradicate it. In most cases the owner will report suspicious symp- — 
toms, either to his local veterinarian or to the state or federal 7 


officers. This plan should be encouraged in every way possible. 
It has been very unusual for owners to hide or attempt to hide the 
disease and it is believed that if they can be assured of prompt and 
fair settlement, none would deliberately try to deceive the proper _ 


officials. 

As soon as the disease is located, or where there is reasonable 
suspicion of its existence, and where susceptible animals have been 
exposed to the disease, a special quarantine should be placed at once. 
Local, federal and state agents should have authority to place such 
quarantines. If possible to do so, a guard should be placed over 
the premises. Curiosity on the part of stock-owners and others to 
see how the disease looks is often responsible for its spread. <A 
quarantine alone is not enough to keep such people away. Neces- 
sity often demands that the people on quarantined premises must 
leave the place. This might be done safely if a guard were present 
to disinfect their shoes, fumigate their clothing, ete. By this plan 
it would also be possible for children on quarantined premises to 
continue their school work safely. 

Special quarantines, or those on a district or section of country, F ' 


should be handled by the main office. The method adopted by the 
federal bureau in classifying territory as free, restricted, exposed 
and closed was considered satisfactory, and should be followed as 
closely as possible by the state authorities. It is not practical in all 
eases for the state and federal quarantined area to be divided in 
the same way. A state may consider it safe to move animals within 
the federal quarantined area for certain purposes, when the federal 
government could not permit such a movement across a state line. 
The state authorities may not be satisfied to accept shipments from 
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out of the state when government regulations would permit them. _ 
The main office should look after details of this kind. t 

On the matter of appraisements, a representative each of the _ 
federal and state governments should work together. These men _ 
should be familiar with the breeds and prices of livestock, and be _ 
able to place a just valuation on animals and other property that is _ 
to be destroyed. In case the owner is unwilling to agree to the ap- | 
praisement allowed, the Pennsylvania law provides for appointing 
sworn appraisers. 

The slaughter method has been adopted as the best means for | 
controlling the disease and the sooner it can be done the better. An 
experienced person should be selected to destroy the animals. If 
any safe way can be devised to slaughter exposed animals, and save 
the hides or the carcasses for food it should be done. It is seldom — 
feasible to manage the destruction so as to accomplish this saving, — ‘ 
for the reason that it is not safe to move exposed animals to slaughter 
houses; there are seldom any facilities for conducting the work on 
the farm and moreover there is but a limited market for the meat _ 
slaughtered on the farm. 

As soon as the animals are disposed of, the premises should be 
promptly disinfected. This should be carefully and thoroughly 
done under the supervision of a man especially trained for this kind 
of work. Reinfections occurred in very few cases during the past 
outbreak, yet, much of the work was done in very cold weather under — 
adverse conditions. 

Farm-to-farm inspections may be done by either state or fed- _ 
eral men. The diagnosis should be verified in all cases and the most _ 
experienced and reliable men provided to examine all doubtful 
eases. There is perhaps more danger of diagnosing other condi- 
tions as foot-and-mouth disease than there is of failing to recognize _ 
and include true cases. The diagnosis is not always easy. It is | 
especially difficult in those cases that have partially recovered, and 
in many instances at the beginning or the ending of an outbreak. 

Permits for holding sales, moving livestock, hides, fodder, ma- 
nure, ete., intra-state should be handled by the state forces. In 
most cases the state men are more familiar with the territory, peo- | 
ple and the state regulations than the federal men. 

Permits should be issued without expense to the owner, and by 
none except those specially authorized to do so. The federal men 
have rendered valuable assistance in an advisory capacity in the 
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matter of issuing permits. All transportation companies, stock 
yard companies, shippers and newspapers should be promptly noti- 
fied by the main office of any changes in the regulations. 

Before starting with the actual work of eradication a thorough 
understanding should exist as to the payment of accounts; not only 
as to the share of expense each party should bear, but as to the ac- 
tual payment of same. 

When it is decided that payment of claims is to be divided in 
a certain manner (as for instance, each paying 50 per cent.) in- 
stead of paying the claim by two vouchers, each for the exact share 
decided upon, it might facilitate matters and give more general sat- 
isfaction if such claims were paid in full at one time, either the 
state or the federal Department making the payment and being re- 
imbursed by the other for its share of the expense. If a full under- 
standing of the division of the expense were entered into before 
such expenses are incurred, no dispute would arise by this method, 
and better work might result. However, legal difficulties arising 
out of the prohibition against the federal government making loans 
must be avoided. 

During the past outbreaks claims for cattle, ete., were paid by 
two vouchers, one by the state and one by the federal Department 
of Agriculture. It frequently happened that live stock were mort- 
gaged to an extent of over 50 per cent. The share of neither de- 
partment was sufficient to defray this mortgage, and as a result 
much confusion and delay took place in the settlement of such 
claims, with a corresponding degree of hardship and dissatisfaction 
on the part of the owners. 

Funds should also be made available for the prompt payment 
of temporary laborers, such as men employed in the digging of 
trenches, the labor incident to disinfection, ete. Such funds were 
not always available during the past outbreak. It is extremely 
difficult to get competent labor quickly, and at the proper rate when 
the payment of wages is a matter of doubtful promptness. The 
majority of this class of workers are dependent upon their daily 
wage for their daily bread, and however good their claims might be 
they are not in a position to wait. This might be handled by spec- 
ial temporary disbursing agents, who could be bonded and sent out 
with the field parties. 

It is extremely important that definite plans be adopted for 
obtaining funds and for making prompt payment of all just claims 
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when it is necessary to destroy livestock and personal property for 
the public. good. In certain states the limit of appraisement has 
justly been raised to full market value-in eases of foot-and-mouth 
disease. Some states have neglected to set aside funds for meeting 
such appraisements, but have trusted to the generosity of future 
legislatures to appropriate the money. This plan is too uncertain 
and far removed to appeal to our practical breeders and livestock 
men. Many of them are unwilling, and cannot afford, to accept 
promises that are not bankable. Colorado has adopted a plan that 
seems reasonable and just. It is as follows :— 

The governor has authority, in emergency cases under certain 
conditions, to issue certificates of indebtedness. These certificates 
are practically notes of the state carrying four per cent. interest, 
and, under the constitution, the legislature is required to make an 
appropriation to care for such certificates whenever it meets. 
Under the law passed last winter in Colorado, in case of an out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease, or any other highly contagious 
disease, the stock board informs the governor and he authorizes the 
board to destroy such livestock and property as may be necessary, 
after the appraisement, and upon certificate from the board as to 
the indebtedness of the state, the governor causes certifivates of in- 
debtedness to be issued. As these carry four per cent. interest and 
are certain to be cashed at the first session of the legislature, they 
are practically the same as cash and will be accepted by all banks 
the same as any other security. 

Under this plan the credit of the state is used for any amount 
that may be necessary to stamp out any serious live stock contagion. 
The plan is simple and, it is believed, will be effective. 

Co-operation of state and federal government officials must 
exist to the fullest extent if prompt and efficient work is to result. 
The system of dividing the matter of expense equally between the 
state and federal governments, which existed during the recent out- 
break, seems to have been just and equitable, and: one which gave 
general satisfaction to all concerned. The actual work should be 
- done on a fifty-fifty basis also, if possible. 

The subject assigned for this paper was ‘‘An Ideal State Law 
for Co-operation Between State and Federal Authorities in the 
Work of Eradicating Contagious Animal Diseases’’. The ‘‘ideal’’ 
is so difficult of attainment that some authorities define it as ‘‘vis- 
ionary, or existing only in imagination’’. Therefore, while having 
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an ideal in mind, I prefer to confine my efforts on this subject to a_ 
comprehensive law which may be tangible, rather than to an ideal | 
which is only visionary. This is a matter which has receivel our 
_ attention and efforts for a number of years and has resulted in the — 
adoption by the Legislature of Pennsylvania of what is known as _ 
the Act of July 22, 1913. 

The inception of the present law was the act of May 21st, 1895, = 
which created a State Livestock Sanitary Board, and defined its : 
duties. The original act has been amended from time to time and was 
finally codified into what has proved an efficient and comprehensive 
law, under which we have been enabled satisfactorily to handle : 
several epizootics, as well as the ordinary run of transmissible dis- 1 | 
~eases which are of daily occurrence. It has also given us power to 
_ impose restrictions upon the interstate movement of diseased and 
a agen and enables us to secure assistance from the _ 


cases, but may has for work within the 


The federal employees are appointed agents of the State Live-— 
stock Sanitary Board and issued identification cards. They then 4. 
have the same authority as regular state agents, but receive no com- 
pensation from the state. In this way the federal men have rendered 
to the state valuable assistance. The Board has never had occasion 
to regret that such authority was given, but has felt under deep 
obligations to the federal government for the valuable service it has ya 
rendered in exterminating two outbreaks of aphthous fever. ae 
In the discussion of an efficient livestock sanitary law we must 
first consider the foundation upon which it is to rest. There should 


7 riculture. Such body must be composed of men who shall be well — 
: versed in livestock diseases and not of so-called practical business 
; men or practical farmers whose views will incline only toward min- 
imizing the immediate financial losses occasioned by destruction of 
diseased animals. Under the direction of this body there must be 
an efficient corps of trained men whose services as sanitary police 
may be available at any time upon short notice. For this purpose : : 
it is not necessary to maintain a large standing force, but a small 
corps of regular employees may be used in an emergency asanucleus © 


5 
| 
, be provided a livestock board or bureau in the Department of Ag- 


for the formation of a larger force to handle unusual conditions. — 
Under ordinary conditions the regular employees may be profitably _ 


. = in the work of meat and milk hygiene and in handling the usual | 


run of dangerous diseases which are constantly ‘encountered by 


owners of livestock. In order to be of greatest service the livestock 
authorities thus created must be provided with legal authority to 


enforce such requirements as may be deemed necessary. * 


Probably the most important requirements will be an efficient 


quarantine, which should be elastic as well as drastic. Such a | 


quarantine could be made to cover all classes of animals, individual- 
ly or collectively, and all materials which may convey contagion. It — 


should also be made to apply to individual premises, as well as to | - 
all premises and territory within described boundaries. In addition © 


to quarantine, a comprehensive law must provide for appraisement 
and destruction of animals and property, when such action shall 
become necessary in order to prevent the spread of disease. Pro- 
vision should be made for equitable and prompt adjustment of all 
losses thus sustained. 

In order that such a law shall have force it is necessary to pro- | 
vide penalties for infractions of the statute itself, of quarantines, 
and of rules and regulations adopted pursuant to the law. | 


In formulating the Pennsylvania law, these were the salient _ 


points around which were collected the auxiliary requirements 
necessary to place it on a workable basis. 


While we do not presume to offer it as an ‘‘ideal’’, as we are | 


aware of several minor points wherein it may be improved, we have 
found it to be sufficiently comprehensive to enable us satisfactorily 
to handle our sanitary work. 

This law also empowers us to make rules and regulations for 
the enforcement thereof. Furthermore, it has been declared to be 
fair and just and has received the endorsement of the progressive 
and broad-minded livestock owners and breeders of our state. 

The law should be broad in its terms; the powers conferred on 
the livestock board should be comprehensive; details should be 
omitted. Wide range of authority is essential if officials are to get 
efficient results, particularly in emergencies. An attempt to regu- 


late minor matters in the statute itself is sure to lead to embarrass- 


ment and to hamper officials when they have to deel with unforeseen 


contingencies. No scheme which is elastic, and adaptable to all Wy, 


conditions, can be devised, unless it embraces power, lodged some- 
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where, to make changes and do unanticipated things, without the de- 
lay which would be unavoidable if an amendment of the law itself at 


the next session of the legislature were required before the board | 


can move. 

Vesting in the board power to make rules and regulations is the 
‘*ideal’’ provision for taking care of details. Such rules and regu- 
lations, of course, are not valid unless in harmony with the guiding 
principles prescribed by the statute. 

The only serious inconvenience we have encountered in the op- 
erations of our law and regulations is the fact that in some respects 
they conflict with parallel laws and regulations of other states and 
those governing the federal Bureau of Animal Industry. These 
discrepancies are very confusing and embarrassing to transporta- 
tion companies and shippers; also to livestock owners living near 
state borders. A railroad agent may receive rules and regulations 
from the federal authorities and half a dozen or more states, from 
which his road draws its livestock traffic. All of these regulations 
may differ on essential points and it will be impossible for the agent 
properly to construe the intentions of the various authorities. 
Nearly every regulation which may be drawn will be provided with 
exceptions to cover various classes of livestock and various exigen- 
cies which may arise, as in the case of livestock for immediate 
slaughter being differentiated from feeding or breeding stock and 
subject to an exception of the general provision of the regulations. 
That which is permissible under an exception to a regulation of one 
state may be prohibited by the regulation of an adjoining state 
which has not provided for such an exception. 

In one instance a shipper obtained a permit in Ohio to move 
and ship.a load of cattle. When the railroad agent refused to ac- 
cept the consignment on the grounds that the Pennsyivania regula- 
tions prohibited the importation of such cattle, the shipper became 
meensed, threatened a law suit and to withhold his future patronage 
from that railroad. The shippers thought that by complying with 
the regulations of one state and obtaining an official permit, he was 
at liberty to carry out the intention of his permit. 

In another instance a shipper obtained a permit from a federal 
agent in New York to ship a load of dairy cows into Pennsylvania. 
After viewing the federal permit the railroad agent received and 
forwarded the consignment. At that time the Pennsylvania regu- 
lations forbade the importation of dairy cattle and when the ani- 
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mals arrived at destination, were quarantined and held under ob- 
servation for six weeks, which occasioned loss and inconvenience. It 
was natural for the shipper in this case to assume that the federal 
authorities had jurisdiction over interstate shipments. His as- 
sumption was correct in so far that the federal authorities could for- 
bid the interstate shipment, but was wrong in assuming they could 
affirmatively authorize it in conflict with Pennsylvania regulations. 

If these objections can be overcome by the adoption of uniform 
laws and regulations by all states, in conformity with similar laws 
and regulations of the National Government, we will make rapid 
progress in the work of livestock sanitary control. There does not 
appear to be any serious difficulty in the adoption of a uniform 
national and state law, but when we approach the subject of uniform 
regulations we will probably encounter numerous perplexities and 
controversies, owing to differences of sanitary problems in various 
sections of the country. This will be especially true in regard to 
interstate movements by common carriers. 

It may be of interest to refer to a difficulty of this nature which 
arose in our state during March, 1915, at a time when the foot-and- 
mouth disease outbreak was under control, and restrictions were 
being gradually lessened. Under federal regulations it was per- 
missible to ship livestock, for immediate slaughter, out of federal 
modified and exposed areas. The Pennsylvania regulations forbade 
such shipments to enter our state, and were even more drastic in 
forbiding such shipments to pass through the state enroute to other 
states. 

A reference to the map will show the keystone position held 
by our state, as such shipments could not reach New York, New 
Jersey or the New England States except by passing through Penn- 
sylvania or Canada and, of course, Canada was closed to livestock 
from the United States. 

From certain experiences we felt justified in adopting and en- 
forcing our own state regulation; so far as we are aware no other 
state adopted a parallel regulation. Hon. Francis Shunk Brown, 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania, declared that we had legal 
authority under the sanitary law, to adopt and enforce such a reg- 
ulation. Hon. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
upheld our action as being an advisable precautionary measure 
to prevent reintroduction of foot-and-mouth disease into the state. 
The regulation was also endorsed by various breeders’ associations. 
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Of course, the railroad authorities vigorously opposed our action, 
but after a conference, at which our position was clearly and fore- 
ibly stated, the railroads withdrew their objections and took im- 
mediate steps to comply. As far as practicable such situations as 
the above, and all other problems which may arise, should be antic- 
ipated and uniform regulations be prepared for adoption by the 
various state and national authorities. 

Such uniformity should cover so far as practicable the trans- 
missible diseases of animals, the manufacture, sale and use of bio- 
logical products and meat and milk hygiene. Municipalities and 
local boards of health should adopt the laws and regulations of the 
state and the state should follow the federal government. 

Probably the best method for attaining the desired uniformity 
would be for the federal authorities to have supreme jurisdiction 
over livestock sanitary control work in each state, with the state 
organizations acting as auxiliaries and being in immediate charge 
of the field work. I realize that this proposition is somewhat vis- 
ionary.and approaches too closely to the ‘‘ideal’’, to be practical 
at this time. But I am convinced that a final solution of this prob- 
lem of uniformity can, and probably will, be worked out along these 
lines, just as has been done in the case of the military forces of the 
various states. 

The Pennsylvania law has stood the tests of the lower courts in 
a number of instances and its constitutionality has been upheld by 
the Superior Court. The opinion rendered by the learned Judge 
Orlady of the Superior Court will be gladly forwarded to anyone 
who may desire it. 


~— 


LarGeE AREA TICK-FREE. Areas amounting in the aggregate to 
12,313 square miles, situated in the states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Virginia, was freed from 
the tick quarantine on December 1. Previous releases bring the 
total for the year’s work to about 50,000 square miles—the greatest 
area released in any one year since systematic tick eradication was 
begun in 1906. At that time there were 741,515 square miles under 
quarantine; there are now 465,733 square miles, or less than two- 
thirds of the original area. 
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WHAT GENERAL AND WHAT SPECIFIC RULES 
SHOULD BE OBSERVED IN FIXING THE 
PERIODS AND DURATION OF THE DIF- 
FERENT FORMS OF QUARANTINE 
AGAINST FOOT-AND- MOUTH 
DISEASE 


VeraNus A. Moors, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The assembling of men for the purpose of discussing the sub- 
ject of quarantine and its application to a particular disease is not 
new to sanitary science. The term itself refers to the old sanitary 
system of detention in the lazarets of ships and men for forty days 
for the purpose of fumigation. Quarantine dates back to 1348. 
Since that time, there have been many international conventions on _ 
the subject. Paris, Vienna, Constantinople and Rome have each 
entertained gatherings of this kind. However, it was in the con- 
ference at Venice in 1892; Dresden in 1893; Paris in 1894; and 
again at Venice in 1897 that the the controverted points were set- 
tled relative to the rights of communities to close their borders to — 
any and all traffic that was liable to carry infection to other indi- 
viduals or countries. There is, perhaps, no other topic in preventive © 
medicine that has received more careful attention than this. The 
necessity of quarantine has been recognized and already statutory 
authority has been given to the proper officials by state and national 
legislative bodies to enforce it whenever it is deemed necessary in 
order to prevent the spread of a communicable disease. The prin- 
ciple, therefore, that such protection is a legal obligation is clearly 
established and the correlated question of authority to enforce it 
is granted throughout the civilized world. 

The adjusting of a quarantine has been a matter of much con- — 
troversy. From the beginning its purpose has been to protect men 
and animals against infectious diseases. While this appears to be 
simple, many perplexing questions have arisen relative to the re- 
quirements to be observed when the quarantine is laid either as a 
means of eradicating or as an aid in combating infection. The two 
most important are to determine the time necessary to enforce it 
and the restrictions required to insure its efficiency. For centuries 
the time was an arbitrary period fixed by the authorities. The ree- 


*Read at a Conference called in Chicago, November 29-30, by Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for the discussion of foot-and-mouth disease. 
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ords show that the effect of such a definite time was satisfactory in f 3 
many instances but there were numerous exceptions. In some in- | 
stances these allowed new cases to arise which became centérs for the 
further spread of the disease. However, such quarantines did much 


i to hold the plagues in check. That was all that could be accom- : ae 

‘ plished, for the nature of the disease was not understood. 

t In recent times, the development of definite knowledge con- . 
cerning the cause of the diseases to be guarded against has shed 
new light upon the requirements of quarantine. After the etiology 


of the plagues was known; when the channels by which the virus 
escapes from the body were recognized; when the degree of resis- 
tance of the infecting agents to external influences was determined ; 
and when the ability of the virus to find another host was under- 
stood, it was easy to explain that for the protection of a community 
a quarantine could not be raised arbitrarily but should be held until 
the individuals thus segregated are no longer capable of transmit- _ 
ting the virus. This changed the practice of holding a quarantine 
for an arbitrary period to one that fixed its duration in accordance 
with the time during which the infected individuals are dangerous. 
In addition to this, such restrictions were added as necessary to 
prevent the escape of the virus. ae 
Those who reason in terms of mathematical precision may have 
difficulty in understanding that animals alike in all obvious re- 
spects, which become infected with a given virus, at the same time do ’ 
not die or recover and eliminate the germs from their bodies ina  —- 
like manner. The fact is they usually do not. Why this is so has 
not been entirely explained for the phenomenon is a struggle be- ; 
tween two vital forces, the individual infected and the invading 7 | 
organisms. The resistance of the host is not known and the invad- a 
ing power of the organism is not determined. As the struggle comes " - - 
to an end the animal body may entirely free itself of the virus or a r: 
; few of the organisms may remain in some tissue or organ where 


they may multiply and from whence they may escape for a very 
long time to infect others. These are called ‘‘carriers’’ or spreaders 
and they present the most difficult problems in sanitary science. 
Again, in the process of healing, a diseased focus may remain some- 
where in the body which may become surrounded with protecting 
tissue and the individual appear to be fully recovered. The virus 
in these areas may die or, after a time, grow through the retaining 
wall and either start up the disease anew or escape from the body 
- to infect other individuals. There are many illustrations of this, 
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the most conspicuous, historically, being the cattle that carried con- 


tralia months after recovery was thought to have been complete. 

Successful quarantine must take into account many factors. 
Most of them come to us not as clearly defined tangible facts but 
rather in the form of biological forces which manifest themselves in 
the unfolding of the disease. They are the controlling elements al- 
though they can be understood only in so far as our knowledge of 
infectious diseases is able to accurately interpret them. However, 
the principles to be observed are clear. The quarantine is placed to 
prevent the spread of the virus. It must be maintained until there 
is no danger of the animals transmitting it either immediately or 


of microscopic life to appreciate that viruses are vital forces that 


fully emphasized that naturally infectious diseases are spread in 
accordance with the means—simple or complicated—provided by the 
laws and forces of nature for that purpose. The agencies for the 
transmission of infectious diseases were not designed for the con- 
venience of animal owners or sanitary officers but rather to enable 
the virus of the disease to perpetuate itself and to be transferred 
from the infected to the uninfected individual. We should not 
forget that the virus of foot-and-mouth disease, for example, is a 
definite factor in nature’s economy and is provided for quite as 
much as the perpetuation of other living things. We look upon the 
transfer of pollen by the insect in the fertilization of clover as a 
wonderful provision of nature because clover is useful to man. The 
transfer of the virus of a plague from one host to another is often 
just as wonderful and always just as securely provided for, but, be- 
cause its effect operates against human interests, there is a tendency 
to condemn and to pass judgment without knowledge. 

The fixing of a quarantine period and defining its specifica- 
tions are dependent upon the character of the disease and the nature 
of its etiology. There must be knowledge of the location of the 
virus within the host, of the time in the course of the disease it is 
eliminated and its ability to spread after escaping from the body in 
order to adequately safeguard against it. Again the purpose of 
the quarantine modifies both its duration and requirements. If 
it is to protect a community against the introduction of a foreign 
disease it is obviously more drastic than if it is used only as a tem- 
porary means of combating the malady. When employed for 


at 


tagious pleuro-pneumonia from Europe to South Africa and Aus- | 


at any future time. It is difficult for those not trained in the habits _ 


take no heed of the opinions of men. The fact cannot be too force- _ 
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permanent protection it should remain for the maximum period 
of incubation and for the longest known time required for the light- 
ing up anew of arrested lesions. In case of certain diseases the 
virus, after it escapes from the body, is able by numerous and in- 
sidious ways to disseminate itself to such an extent that it is diffi- 
eult or impossible to confine it to the quarantined area. These 
are all important considerations in determining just what proced- 
ure shall be followed. In any case a margin of safety must be al- 
lowed.* 

In order to apply the principles underlying quarantine to 
foot-and-mouth disease it is necessary to have the knowledge ob- 
tained from clearly defined answers to the following questions, 
namely : 

1. “What is the nature of the virus? 
2. What is the period of incubation? — 

3. How does the virus escape from the body und by what 
agencies is it carried from the infected to the susceptible animals? 

4. How long after apparent recovery are the animals capable 
of transmitting the virus? 

5. Is it possible by practicable quarantine methods to prevent 
the virus from spreading after it leaves the body? 

Because of the extreme infectiousness of this disease it has not 
been studied experimentally in this country. The work with it has 
been regulatory and for the purpose of diagnosis. The character 
of the virus has not been determined other than to learn that it will 
pass through bacterial proof filters and that it escapes from the 
open lesions of the affected animal. The period of incubation varies 
within undetermined limits. Exposed animals, as a rule, develop 
symptoms in from three to seven days but in occasional cases it is 
much longer. In New York it was found that now and then two 
and three weeks elapsed before symptoms appeared. After the 
virus escapes from the lesions it is carried on any article with which 
it comes in contact—the clothing or hands of attendants, on food, 
litter, implements, domesticated animals or insects. 

The troublesome cases are those that carry the virus after 
healing. There are reports that animals have infected others 
months after apparent recovery. These are exceptions but they 


*Rabies affords a good illustration of this. The average period of ineu- 
bation of rabies in dogs in less than 40 days but by enforcing a quarantine of 
six months on all dogs going to Australia the disease has been kept out of that 
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affirm the possibility of such individuals spreading the disease for 
this period and we do not know for how much longer. Unfortu- | 
nately we have no means of determining in advance how long an 


ability to remain in the feet. ‘‘He found the vesicles which occur 
also extend under the horny capsule forming there, furrow-like 


found hidden vesicles in the hoof which did not open to the outside. 
The virus would remain there until it was brought to the surface - 
by the natural wearing away of the hoof.’’ There is nothing to a 
prevent animals thus affected from eliminating the virus for an in- 


that no animal that had recovered from foot-and-mouth disease 
should be permitted in the channels of commerce. 
A factor of still greater significance is the ability of the virus _ 
to escape by insidious ways and to be carried from the infected to 
well animals notwithstanding the barriers of quarantine. It is so 
difficult because of the many possible carriers, that Dammann stated | 
it could not be prevented. He did not mean that infected cattle 
could not be isolated long enough,in insect proof enclosures with 
efficient guards, but that it was impossible by the usual or even more 
than ordinary rigid enforcement of quarantine regulations to prevent _ 
the virus from escaping and infecting other animals. His con- 
clusion is confirmed by the best live stock sanitarians of Europe. 
It is the verdict rendered after long experience and observation by - 
men who have endeavored to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease by 
quarantine and police control. In passing judgment upon this © 
phase of the subject we must not be controlled by the experience 
with a few herds or even outbreaks. Data from many infected 


chance, fortunate results may, in a few cases, follow any procedure. 
In this country, where experience with this disease is very limited, 
we are not in position to judge unless we supplement our knowledge 
with the results of those whose experience is sufficient to indicate 


a local question but a nation wide problem. Because of this greater 
responsibility our quarantine regulations should be safe, reliable 
and sound. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on the principles underlying — 


_ infected animal may harbor the virus. Zschokke investigated its < 


spaces along the sensitive laminae of the wall and sole. He also 


definite time. Loeffler, after-careful investigation, recommended 


districts and numerous epizodtics are required, for by the laws of _ 


the shortcomings and value of quarantine. We are dealing not with _ 
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the determination of the important factors in quarantine for the 
purpose of pointing out the many elements involved in safeguarding 
our live stock interests by this method. Until more data are avail- 
able the best we can do is to live up to the knowledge we possess 
unswerved by individual experiences to the contrary. When Cap- 
tain Ross went to India to study the mosquito as a carrier of ma- 
laria he was often almost persuaded that the accused insect was in- 
nocent. He laboriously studied, one after another, 999 specimens in 
vain but the thousandth one revealed the story of the anopheles as 
the intermediate host and spreader of the malaria plasmodium. 
There is a common tendency to yield to the findings in a limited 
number of cases. There are people willing to formulate regula- 
tory measures suggested by a personal experience. While such ex- 
periences have their value and while they may represent the major- 
ity it is well to remember that although it is the usual that ordinarily 
happens, it is the unusual that most often causes the trouble. 

As I understand it, the questions involved are the object of the 
quarantine and the enforcement of its requirements. 

There are two clearly defined purposes for which quarantine 
has been employed in connection with foot-and-mouth disease, 
namely, first to control it, and secondly to temporarily check its 
spread until drastic measures can eliminate the diseased animals 
and render safe the premises occupied by them. There. is no other 
disease that ever gained entrance to this country so difficult to re- 
strain by quarantine as this, due not only to its high degree of in- 
fectiousness but also because practically all species of animals are 
susceptible. Again, the undetermined limit of time that recovered 
animals may be carriers cannot be dismissed without careful con- 
sideration. Both Hess and Loeffler* found that a limited number 
of recovered animals carried the virus for seven months. Never- 


*Loeffier’s conclusions relative to virus carriers are as follows:— 

‘*Regular supervision of such farms is indispensably required. 

‘¢One of the most important results of the researches concerning foot-and- 
mouth disease is, that the fact has been doubtlessly ascertained that, just as 
in numerous human infectious diseases, some of the recovered animals will re- 
main carriers and continue the spreading of the virus. 

‘*Tt seems that the number of such animals is limited. 

‘* How long such animals can spread the virus, has not yet been ascertained. 
According to present experiences, even 7 months after the end of the epizootic, 
new infections have been caused by them. 

‘* As yet no method is known te distinguish the virus spreaders. 

‘*Tnfected animals are to be placed under observation for at least 7 months. 
They must not be offered for sale, and should be kept separated from healthy 
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mann in his last annual report of the Veterinary Officers of Prus- 
sia pomted to more than one hundred outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease attributed to virus carriers. The experience in practically 
all European countries points to the failure of quarantine as a 
means of eradication. The outbreak in Germany in 1892 which 
cost that country $25,000,000 and again in 1911 with a still heavier 
loss speak with emphasis on the weakness of this method. When 
such veterans in sanitary science as Dammann state that it is im- 
possible to enforce a sufficiently strict quarantine to hold the virus of 
this disease in check, it seems presumptuous for us to consider it 
otherwise. When men like Loeffler and Hess find animals seven 
months after recovery capable of spreading the virus we have no 
experience in this country, and there is none in any other, to deny 
the possible danger of allowing recovered animals to go at large 
within that time. 

From the present knowledge of foot-and-mouth disease and 
the available data concerning methods for its control two kinds of 
quarantine seem to be necessary—namely, federal and local. 

The federal quarantine is imperative for all animals coming 
from countries in which foot-and-mouth disease exists. It should 
be rigidly enforced and maintained so long as there is a possibility 
of the animals transmitting the virus. In addition to this, strict 
supervision of all imported articles or substances that might bring 
the virus is essential. The outbreaks of 1902 and 1908 illustrate in 
a striking manner the necessity for such care. 

The local quarantines need not be considered at length. They 
are, however, of the greatest importance in checking the spread of 
the disease. The Secretary of Agriculture has formulated regula- 
tions for this purpose and issued them as B. A. I. Order No. 231.* 


**“(a) Quarantined area: Any State or any portion thereof quarantined 
for foot-and-mouth disease in live stock. 

(b) Closed area: Those portions of the quarantined area from and to 
which the interstate and foreign movement of cattle, sheep, other ruminants, and 
swine is absolutely prohibited, and the movement of the dressed careasses of 
such animals, the hides, wool, hair, horns, or hoofs of such animals, and of hay, 
- straw, or similar fodder, manure, or litter is restricted. 

(ce) Exposed area: Those portions of the quarantined area from which the 
interstate and foreign movement of cattle, sheep, other ruminants, and swine is 
permitted for immediate slaughter after inspection and certification, and into 
which such animals may be removed for any purpose, also from which the inter- 
state and foreign movement of the dressed carcasses of such animals, the hides, 
skins, wool, hair, horns, and hoofs of such animals, and of hay, straw, or similar 
fodder, manure, or litter is restricted. 

(d) Modified area: Those portions of the quarantined area from which 
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_ This order leaves little to be added unless from experience changes — 
or additions seem to be necessary. It provides for rigid quarantine 
7 7 of the affected premises and the country immediately surrounding _ 
_ them, and, under proper veterinary supervision, it permits the | 
_ limited movement of animals in the next adjacent zones. This plan 
in itself is excellent. There is, however, need for a better mechan- — 
ism for promptly enforcing it in the different states. Many of them 
are not organized in such a way that immediate action is assured. 
The delay of a single day may cause heavy additional losses. To — 
guard against this there must be a closer sanitary supervision. We 
should find, if possible, the best method of bringing this about. I 
suggested district veterinarians under the state veterinarian whom 
animal owners and practitioners could call at once and who should — 
have authority to enforce quarantine measures and to aid in accindl 
the diagnosis in cases of doubt. They would serve as sanitary © 
Supervisors and their territory should be no larger than they can 
"properly cover. An expert district veterinarian would give both . 
— technical assistance to practitioners and have authority to enforce, a 


and state governments should recognize their obligation to the ani- 
mal industries of the country. They should be prepared to meet 
emergencies. In the eradication of an epizodtic there must be co- 
operation. In plagues like foot-and-mouth disease where control 
necessitates the destruction of the entire herd, often of valuable 
animals, it would seem wise for our legislative bodies to consider 
adequate indemnity for the unfortunate owners. With proper pre- 
cautionary measures such epizoodtics should be very rare. But if, 
perchance, they do appear and herds have to be destroyed, would — 
it not be wiser and eventually cheaper to have indemnities sufficient __ 
to encourage co-operation rather than those that provoke opposition? — 


the interstate and foreign movement of cattle, sheep, other ruminants, and swine © 
is permitted for immediate claughter without inspection, and into which such 
animals may be moved for any purpose, also from which the interstate and 
foreign movement of the dressed carcasses of such animals, the hides, skins, wool, 
hair, and hoofs of such animals, and of hay, straw, or similar fodder, manure, or — 
litter is permitted without any restrictions whatever. 

(e) Free area: Those States or portions thereof which are not quaran- 
tined for foot-and-mouth disease, and on which no restrictions whatever are im- 
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ia ot our live stock warrants the necessary expenditures for efficient 
protection. 
\ 7 Whatever system of quarantine is finally adopted, the federal 
bi 
posed. ’’ 


Eradication is for the good of the public and those who are benefited — 
might bear a part of the burden placed upon the owners of the | 
condemned animals. A campaign of education should precede or 
accompany regulatory work. The people should learn that the a 
slaughter of infected and exposed animals alike is not the motion of | 
any individual but the method arrived at by the crucial test of re- 
search and experience. To be fully prepared each state as well as 
the federal government should have a definitely formulated plan of 
he attack that could be applied immediately should foot-and-mouth | 
2 disease or any other animal plague appear. 

7 Finally the conclusion seems to be justified that when the dis- | 
# ease appears in a country generally free from its infection like the — 
7 United States, quarantine should be enforced for protection against | 
all importations that may bring the virus. Local quarantine 
7 should be employed only as a means for temporarily combating the | 
7 disease. Its eradication is to be accomplished by the heroic meas- 
ures of slaughter and disinfection. This conclusion is reached in 
full recognition of what has been accomplished with quarantine in © 
isolated instances and in certain infected countries like the Philip- | 
pine Islands. The slogan should be ‘‘we cannot afford to have foot- — 
and-mouth disease in this country.’’ 
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CELL INCLUSIONS IN HOG CHOLERA 


L. R. HIMMELBERGER, Laboratory of Animal Pathology, 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington, Ky. 


--In 1907, Halberstalder and Prowazek' found in the conjunc- 
tival epithelium of persons suffering from trachoma, inclusions of _ 
the cell outside of and next to the nucleus. The bodies are seen 
near the nucleus as irregular masses and they become larger and 
finally break up into granules. Prowazek held these inclusions to © 
be the result of the reaction of the cell to the virus. Since this _ 
announcement many observers have reported on finding these bodies | 
in trachoma. Some have ascribed to them the position of being the 
etiological factor. It appears to at least have been established that 
these cell inclusions are characteristic of trachoma. Cell inclu- 
sions received their first claim to importance through the work of © 
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CELL INCLUSIONS IN HOG CHOLERA 


Negri, who found them to be of eminent diagnostic value in lyssa. 
Bodies within the cell have been observed in many diseases caused 
by the filterable viruses. The Benda bodies in epithelioma contag- 
iosum, the Lentz canine distemper bodies and the Shiffmann bodies 
in fowl plague are all claimed by their observers to be of signifi- 
cance. Uhlenhuth,? in a general study of hog cholera, reports on 
the observations of trachoma-like bodies in that disease. These. in- 
clusions according to Uhlenhuth differ from the trachoma bodies 
in being slightly larger. They were found on the average in eight 
to ten days after the injection of the virus, sometimes in both eyes, 
sometimes in one and at times in the upper or lower lid only. In 
most of the hogs they’ soon disappeared. In a few cases, however, 
they persisted until death. In several cases the bodies were found 
four to five days after the injection of the virus. These bodies have 
also been observed in hog cholera by Meyer* in an examination of 


Cell inclusion from conjunctiva of cholera hog. (Plate was retouched). 


The writer has systematically examined smears from the con- 
junctival epithelium of a number of hogs and has observed cell 
inclusions under various circumstances. We have never found the 
inclusions in the epithelial cells after death. All cells do not con- 
tain them even in a positive case. In fact the bodies are found in 
but a small percentage of the cells in a given microscopical field. 
The inclusions are found outside the nucleus in the cell protoplasm 
and vary in size from one-fourth to one-half the size of the nucleus. 
The protoplasm of those cells containing inclusions is more granular 
than the negative cells and presents granules staining more deeply 
and of the same staining qualities as the cell inclusion. The bodies 
observed by the writer were distinct and of regular structure, in 
that they were sharply circumscribed. Staining with Giemsa’s 
solution, the nucleus is stained a deep blue, the cell protoplasm a 
pale blue and the inclusion body a purplish hue. The protoplasmic 
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limited number of hogs suffering from this disease. 
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granules are stained much the same as the inclusion and appear to 
be distributed in the immediate vicinity of the included body. In 
those cells containing the larger bodies the nucleus is compressed 
and distorted. 

These bodies were found in ninety-five per cent of the cases 
examined during the period at which the body temperature was 
j beginning to rise; in other words in the first stages of the disease. 
In only a small percentage of the cases were cell inclusions observed 
at the time the temperature was at its maximum, 106° to 108° F. 
Examination of the sections taken at time of death failed to show 
the presence of cell inclusions. Only a few cases have been ex- 
amined in section however. Smears made from the conjunctiva of 
hogs after death failed to show the presence of inclusions when ex- 
amined. 

There is a great difference of opinion regarding the significance 
of these bodies, in rabies, trachoma and other diseases in which they _ 
_ have been observed. Whether they may be considered as the ac- 
tual pathogenic organism, some stage of its life cycle or whether 
they are mere reaction products of the cell against the virus, is a 
question difficult to settle. In order to throw some light on these 
questions, Uhlenhuth produced mechanical inflammation of the con- 
junctiva in a number of hogs. After the inflammation had set in, 
smears were made and examined but no inclusions were found. 
Eye secretions from cholera hogs transferred to the conjunctiva of 
other animals, the ape, dog, cat, ete., failed to transfer the bodies. 
In the examination of one hundred and thirty hogs, only four or 
five per cent. showed the presence of the inclusions. Attempts to 
transfer these bodies to the conjunctiva of other normal hogs failed. 

In a study of the Negri bodies, Watson‘ is lead to believe that 
_ they are definite protozoan parasites, placing them in the sub-order 
of Cryptocysts or Microsporidia of the Sporozoa. Spore stages 
were observed by Watson and if any analogy exists between the 
Negri bodies and rabies and the cell inclusions of other diseases, 
there may be some grounds for consideration of them as a stage of 
the life eycle of the etiological factor. 

Wolbach, however, classes the trachoma bodies as non-parasitic, 
and as evidence of this he cites studies of sections which showed 
inclusions in only the thinned or superficial epithelium, while, were 
- x they parasitic, the deeper layers of the stratified epithelium should 
show the effects of ” invasion, He concludes that trachoma bodies 
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are present in only injured epithelium and that granules of like 
appearance can be demonstrated as the result of disturbed mucous 
secretion. As regards the included bodies in hog cholera we have 
no evidence of their parasitic relationship to the disease. Uhlen- 
huth calls attention to the very high virulency of secretions from the 
eyes of pigs sick with hog cholera. The injection of this material 
in the amount that a capillary tube one centimeter long would hold, 
produced the disease in as short a time and in as severe a form as 
large amounts of virulent blood. While the high virulency of eye 
secretions suggests the possible involvment of the secretory cells of 
the conjunctiva, it would not be safe to consider these bodies of etio- 
logical significance in hog cholera. Noguchi has recently announced 
the successful cultivation of trachoma bodies in vitro, which should 
open the way for determining the relationship of cell inclusions in 
general to disease processes. 
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HASSTILESIA TRICOLOR (STILES and HASSALL, 1894), 
A COMMON PARASITE OF RABBITS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Maurice C. HAuu, Ph.D. 
_ Assistant Zoologist, U. 8. Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 


In Europe the hares and rabbits are animals of some little im- 
portance as food animals. Meat inspection regulations contain 
provisions covering the conditions under which these animals may 
be passed for food or condemned; poaching among the rabbit war- 
rens of private game preserves is a specific offense which carries at 
times rather severe penalties; and European veterinary papers not 
infrequently publish articles dealing with the diseases and parasites 
of rabbits. In the United States the status of the wild rabbit varies 
from that of game in the eastern United States to a pest in many 
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parts of the West, but whether we regard it as game to be preserved 
or a pest to be eradicated the parasites which affect it deserve a 
certain amount of attention. 
In a paper now in press the writer has listed sixteen species of 
nematode parasites from hares and rabbits; a casual examination 
of readily available papers indicates that at least fifteen species of 


cestodes occur in hares and rabbits either as strobilate tapeworms or _ 


as bladderworms; while the following flukes, Fasciola hepatica (the 
common sheep liver fluke), Dicrocoelium dendriticum (a rather com- 
mon fluke in sheep and cattle in Europe), and Distoma tricolor, 
and possibly others which have not come to my attention, have been 
reported from hares and rabbits. It is with the last named fluke 
that this paper deals. 


Distoma tricolor, described from Sylvilagus mallurus (Lepus’ 


sylvaticus) and Lepus americanus by Stiles and Hassall in 1894, is 
of very common occurrence in the intestines of rabbits in Maryland, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia, being present in large num- 
bers in every rabbit examined some years, though there are years 
when it is of apparently rather rare occurrence. Dr. Hassall tells me 
that it has also been found in heavy infestations, suspected of killing 
the rabbits, on Long Island, N. Y., by Dr. Austin Peters. Dr. 
Francis of the Texas Experiment Station tells me that this fluke is 
very common in jack rabbits around College Station, Texas. It is 
evident that a parasite which occurs from New York to Texas is of 
wide distribution and probably rather common. That it is not 
found or reported oftener is probably due to the fact that the fluke 
is about one millimeter long and looks something like a small seed 
to the naked eye. 

The wide distribution and common occurrence of this fluke in 
American rabbits makes it desirable that it be referred to some 
genus other than the collective genus Distoma. It does not con- 
form to the generic diagnosis of any existing fluke genus known to 
the writer and it seems necessary to establish for it not only a new 
genus, but a new family. I have accordingly created a new genus 
named after Stiles and Hassall, to whose collaboration veterinarians, 
physicians and zoologists are indebted for the immensely valuable 
author catalogues and host catalogues of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the Public Health Service. The status of the fluke is 
then as follows: 

Superfamily Fascioloidea Stiles and Goldberger, 1910. 
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Superfamily diagnosis—Trematoda: Flukes with organs ot 
_ attachment consisting of an oral sucker and a ventral sucker which . 
is situated not far from the oral sucker. Reproductive organs 
usually posterior of the ventral sucker. Body not subdivided. Her- J 
_ maphroditic, with the exception of the Schistosomidae. 
Type family—Fasciolidae. Railliet, 1895. 
Family Hasstilesiidae Hall, 1916, new family. ips 
Family diagnosis——Fascioloidae: Small, compact flukes of re}- 
atively great width. Genital aperture posterior of acetabulum, 
ay. midway between this and the posterior end of the body. Two large 
testes, the posterior located in the median line, the anterior entirely 
to the left of the median line. The ovary is entirely to the right 
of the median line, lateral of both testes and either extends slight- 
ly anterior of the posterior testis or else overlaps the anterior border 
of the posterior testis and the posterior border of the anterior testis. 
Esophagus short; intestinal ceca extend to the posterior border of _ 
the body and are rather tortuous. Ovary is dorsal of the right in- 7 
testinal cecum in the specimens I have examined: Stiles and Has- a 
sall state that it is ventral. Left testis is ventral of the left intes- a } 
tinal cecum. 
Type genus.—Hasstilesia Hall, 1916. 
Subfamily Hasstilesiinae Hall, 1916, new subfamily. | 
Subfamily diagnosis.— Hasstilesiidae: Characters of the family. 
Type genus.—Hasstilesia Hall, 1916. ; 
Genus Hasstilesia Hall, 1916, new genus. 
Generic diagnosis.—Hesstilesinae: Acetabulum slightly smal- 
ler than the oral sucker. Posterior testis in posterior third of body, i . 
anterior testis in middle third body. Genital aperture near the _ 
anterior border of the posterior testis. Cirrus pouch well developed. 
Vitellarium in middle third or anterior two-thirds of body; trans- 
verse vitelline ducts pass near the anterior border of the posterior 
testis. Laurer’s canal present. Uterus extends from the so-called 
shell gland on the right side anteriorly around the acetabulum, de- 
scending over the left or anterior testis or between the testes, then _ 
back from the left side between the testes, the metraterm terminat- 
ing to the left of the cirrus pouch at the genital pore. Ova ellipiti- 
eal. Excretory system not well developed, excretory pore terminal, 
the very small contractile end portion giving off two fine canals. 
Type species—Hasstilesia tricolor (Stiles and Hassall, 1894) — 
Hall, 1916. 
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= Species Hasstilesia tricolor (Stiles and Hassall, 1894) Hall,1916. 
Specific diagnosis—Hasstilesia: .65 to 1.2 mm. long by .35 to | 


.64 mm. wide by .32 mm. thick. Body elliptical, showing three colors” 
in fresh material, the uterine portion yellow to brown, the vitellaria — 
white, the rest of the body gray. The anterior five-sixths (not two- 
thirds, as Stiles and Hassall state) of the body covered with minute — 
instable spines. Oral sucker 88 to 112 microns in diameter. Ace- 


4abulum about one-fourth of the body length from anterior end. In- | 


testinal ceca much looped dorso-ventrally and extending inward 
toward the median line just posterior of the acetabulum. Laurer’s 
canal opens dorsally about half way between the acetabulum and 
the genital pore. Pharyngeal bulb about 40 microns in diameter. 
Esophagus about 30 to 40 microns long. Testes 160 to 272 microns 


120 microns in diameter. Ova 13 microns by 20 microns. 
Hosts—Lepus americanus, Sylvilagus floridanus mallurus 
(‘‘Lepus sylvaticus’’). 
Location.—Intestine. 
Distribution—District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, New 
York, Texas. 
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SALMON MEMORIAL ADDRESS* 


W. Horace Hoskins, Philadelphia. 


I well remember, in the latter seventies, when our country was 
seriously turning its attention to the consideration of animal dis- 
eases and how it was confronted with the possibility of having 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle becoming a nation-wide 
scourge. I vividly recall the great conference at Chicago when it 
was found that it had reached Illinois and the possibilities of its 
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extension to the great grazing plains of the unfenced territories of 
the West. The Treasury Cattle Commission was then the body 
charged with the responsibility of dealing with this animal plague. 
Conspicuous then among those who were gravely considering the 
problems of elimination was one whose name has since been en- 
scrolled on the nation’s walls of fame as a great public servant. 

A Commissioner of Agriculture followed the Treasury Cattle 
Commission and this official likewise recognized the intelligent and 
broad gauged services of this splendid representative of his profes-_ 
sion and assigned him to several important posts of service—investi- 
gating diseases that were causing great losses to animal industry 
in various sections of our land. 

When in 1884 the Bureau of Animal Industry was created by 
an Act of Congress, the position of Chief of that Bureau was given 
to this man and for twenty-five year no one ever filled an official 
role in the public service with greater fidelity, more intense zeal 
and distinguished achievements than this representative of his call- 
ing. 

Some of you will remember that the cardinal act establishing 
this Bureau restricted the number of employees not to exceed 
twenty. When I realize that today it utilizes the services of nearly 
twelve hundred members of my and some of your profession in a 
quarter of a century’s growth, I may be permitted to repeat here 
what I once stated on the floor of the Convention of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association that I knew of no man in my pro- 
fession who under the trying vicissitudes of our politically gov- 
erned country could have so well and faithfully filled this position 
as the now lamented Dr. D. E. Salmon. 

Blessed with a well-balanced mind; fitted by a training in the 
best school of our land preparatory and professionally; signally 
endowed with a kindly disposition and warm-hartedness, keen of 
preception in selecting men for places they were well adapted to 
and of developing men for special fields of service as the needs arose, 
ever eager to conserve the highest and truest interests of his fellow 
man, to which end he bent every energy and force within him, 
never for a moment forgetting or overlooking the economic side of 
the varied problems confronting him in this great work; that our 
land might prosper and foster animal industry as one of its truest 
sources of real wealth; he labored on in the upbuilding of his de- 
partment and gave of the best part of a good man’s life—a service 
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would be theirs even unto the a 
food supply. 

, Your positions, this association, your lives of useful helpful 
service to mankind and the uplift of your and my wonderful galaxy 
of states, is the outgrowth of the work so faithfully planted, so 
well watered and nurtured, so devotedly fostered and promoted 
by the lifetime of public service rendered by this man to whom I pay 
this loving tribute. 

It was my great privilege and it was a precious one indeed, to 
have mingled thirty-five years of my own life in the veterinary pro- 

_ fession with him as a co-laborer in the upbuilding of our calling 
; that it might conserve man’s needs and a country’s growth with a 
fidelity to its highest purposes and I count it a rich treasure indeed 
that 1 enjoyed in this period his sincere friendship. 

A politically governed country has the richest of charms and 
allurements and its pathway is likewise strewn with sore trials and 
bitter disappointments. Ingratitude is the basest experience of an 
official career. It was this good man’s lot to taste of the bitterness 
of a nation’s ruler’s ingratitude. Time cannot efface nor memory 
obliterate the cruel, unjust and ungrateful treatment meted out to 
this great public servant, but a loving profession, a nation’s — 
factor can keep fresh the memory of those rich deeds, faithful trust — 
he preserved and public services rendered and a nation’s children’ s | 
children may continue to rise up and call his name blessed. 

Let us unite our efforts to fittingly perpetuate the good name _ 
of our co-worker and co-laborer. With loving devotion let us en- _ 
shrine his memory in the annals of America of a life well lived, a _ 
work well done and through the perpetuation of the story of his 
public services, hold forth to future generations the richest reward 
a of duties well performed, an honored and revered name among — 
those who knew him best. 

May I invite you all without regard to place or station, to con- 
tribute the most you can possibly give to the richest memorial that | 
may grace a well lived career, not in gold or silver that may “a: f 
not in marble or stone that may crumble and decay, not in canvas — . 
that time may obliterate, but in a living working fund that shall 
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. rich in results—true in its aims and purposes and fruitful of untold 
and _ unmeasured blessings to the prattling baby at the mother’s . 
feet to the the blossoming childhood; the blooming manhood and 
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a aid the deserving student to an education in some aspect of your , 7 
and my work, that shall establish a fellowship for advanced study — 


toil and responsibility. 

In keeping with his modest, unassuming career, his lifetime of 5 
- search for greater and truer knowledge, his restraint of boastful _ 
yy: proclamation of great things achieved, his deep consciousness, , “a 

at all times, of the greater problems to be solved, let us rear such a — ; 
memorial as would have met his approval in life and make future a + 
- generations more conscious of his devoted public services. 


REPORTS OF CASES & 

| DEPIGMENTATION OF HAIR AND SKIN WITH RETURN | 


i, I. O. DENMAN, Middletown, N. Y. i? 
While at Walton, N. Y., I saw an unusual case which was very i, 
interesting to me as I have never seen a similar case and have been — 
unable to find an account of one in the literature. The case was a 
bay gelding 7 years old, weighing about 1400 lbs. used by the Risley 
Lumber Co. of Rock Rift, N. Y. for hauling wood. This horse _ 
had a large cold abscess of the shoulder and was treated in my hos- 
pital, the abscess walls being sloughed out with copper sulphate, | 
resulting in a complete recovery. About two months later my at- — 
tention was called to the case as the foreman said the horse was | 
getting speckled. This was indeed true as small areas of depig- _ 
mentation were appearing over the entire body. These gradually 
inereased in size until after 2 or 3 months the horse was covered 
with round white spots of hair and skin varying in size from that © 
of a dime to that of a half dollar. There was not at any time the 
slightest trace of any inflammation, eruptions, or lesions of any kind | 
on the skin. About this time the horse developed a slight case of — 
heaves and daily doses of Fowler’s solution and linseed oil were 


a 


prescribed. Soon after beginning this treatment it was noted that | 


in your and my field of service that our labors may be easier and 
lighter or an honorarium to some well deserving worker who has | 
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the white spots were no longer increasing in size and later a decrease | 
in size was noted until after 4 months they had entirely disappeared — 
leaving the original color of a solid bay. 

To me the above case presents an interesting study. What _ 
is the cause of the depigmentation and why did it appear in areas? _ 
Was the copper sulphate a causative factor and did the administra- 


tion of arsenic bring about the return of the pigment ? + 


ANTITETANIC SERUM AND MAGNESIUM SULPHATE IN 
TREATING TETANUS 


“,, 
HENRY THEOBALD, Roselle, Il. 


During a period of 8 months I had oceasion to treat 5 cases of 
tetanus with what I consider fair success. 

Case No. 1. In May, 1914 I was called to a case which the 
owner mistook for a case of founder but on my arrival found a 
typical case of tetanus. a 

It was a 12 year old gelding which when being unhitched from 
the wagon, had run away into an old wind-mill that had been torn _ 
down, thereby tearing a gash of 8—10 inches above the left knee, leav- — 
ing an ugly lacerated wound. The owner said that he had washed 
the wound after it happened, but outside of the cleansing no more 
attention was paid to it until he called me. 

When I examined the horse I found him all stiffened, with 
practically all muscles rigid. The membrana nictitans was very 
much in evidence; the tail curved to one side; the muscles of the | 
neck as hard as a board and in fact unable to move due to general 
stiffness. 

Locomotion was so impaired that it was dangerous to be near | 
him for fear he would fall over, as every such attempt showed | 
plainly that when he moved, it was with the utmost effort that he 
sustained balance. 

‘The jaws were set but could be opened 14 of an inch with some 
force. 

The wound was grown over with an abundance of proud flesh, 
the knee swollen and very painful. 

In standing he appeared as if straddling some object; at no 
time having the legs in a normal position, for about two weeks, Sy 
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In the process of treatment I curetted the wound and gave it 
a cleaning with a strong solution of tr. of iodine and carbolic acid. 

After curetting a long retaining cavity was thereby established, 
which I packed with absorbent cotton saturated with equal parts of 
tr. of iodine and carbolic acid, and left in the wound until the fol- 
lowing day. Then I proceeded to give 1500 units of antitetanic 
serum (P. D. & Co.) and 40 ¢.c. of concentrated solution of mag- 
nesium sulphate, 20 ¢.c. behind each shoulder. 

The necessary steps were taken to clean the parts where in- 
jections were made, as clipping the hair and washing and painting 
with iodine. (I mention this as abscesses formed which can not 
very likely be traced to infection with the needle.) 

As the patient was unable to eat I advised the owner to keep a 
pail of water within reach, and also proceeded to give a bran mash 
which was made of a rather sloppy consistency, figuring that he 
might be able to get a little nourishment and also to help as a lax- 
ative. 

The stall was darkened, not admitting any light, and being in 
a remote end of the barn, far enough away from all noise, I figured 
that the patient might have a chance. 

The second day I noticed hardly any change, only that the 
patient had partaken very sparingly, and with much effort of the 
bran mash and drank about 14 pail of water. 

_ The treatment of serum and mag. sulph. was repeated as on the 
first day, and every succeeding day until 12 doses of the serum had 
been given, but the mag. sulph. sol. was continued for 15 days in all, 
three days longer than the serum. 

Daily attention was given to the wound such as curetting and 
strong antiseptic cleansing and packing. 

Did not notice much change until the 4th day when to my sur- 
prise the muscles of the jaw seemed to relax. 

Ordered the owner to secure some alfalfa which was in season 
and nearby, and handed the animal a small handful which he 
grasped firmly with his lips and held there until he was able to 
work it between his teeth. 

After he worked it into his mouth he was unable to masticate 
it, but kept on munching and smacking for a long time before he 
swallowed it without having set his teeth on it. The patient from 
this day on kept on improving very nicely; on the 6th day he ate 
and masticated the alfalfa, although with effort and there were hopes 
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of his recovery. On about the 10th day a number of abscesses 
7 formed at the point of the injection of the mag. sulph. sol. which 
were promptly opened and cleansed. 

(Abscesses kept on forming from later injections of mag. sulph. 
and in every other patient treated the same way.) 

From this time on the patient did finely and after the serum 
for 12 days, the mag. sulph. was continued for 3 more days. All 
this time the patient kept on eating continuously having a ravenous 
appetite (i.e. after 10 days) was able to move around the stall 
which he seldom did, devoting most of his time to eating bran 
mashes and alfalfa all day long. 

Plenty of fresh water was given, the same being given every 2 
-hours to be sure that he should not have to drink any that was warm, 
or full of dust or feed. An iron tonic was now given for 2 weeks 
in the form of a powder on the feed. 

Whenever the animal showed great distress during the first 10 
_ days potassium bromide was given in 14 doses 4-5 times daily. 

The heart, whenever it was deemed necessary, was stimulated 
with camphor and aromatic spts. of ammonia but no medicine was 
given when the patient was quiet and the heart action good. 

The animal quite often showed distress after eating which was 

- overcome with the bromide. 

About a week after dismissing the case the owner called again 
and I then found that some of the abscesses had healed with some 
infection left in them which caused considerable swelling. I 
opened them and ordered the patient turned in pasture where he 
was kept for 2 months. He was put back to work and performed 

r as well as ever. : 
Case No. 2. I was called to a case the following June which 

had developed tetanus but could not find a wound of any kind. — 

This was a yearling colt but for his size looked like a 2 year old full u 

of life, though stiff when the owner brought him from the stable. 

This one was able to walk with a straddling gait but when about 
20 feet from the barn made a leap or attempted to leap like colts 
of that age are wont to do, with the result that when he struck the 
ground, he bounded like a rubber ball for about 100 feet on all 
four until he fell, almost falling on top of the owner. 

He was made to rise in which we assisted, but was a nervous 
wreck when we got him into the box-stall away from the noise. The — 


» 
é, 
p 
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a 
N jaws were not set in this patient but there was considerable diffi- __ 


culty in mastication the first 3 days, i. e. whenever I gave him some- 
thing to eat on my visits. 

I gave the owner the usual instructions pertaining to cold 
water, grass and bran mashes but on my daily visits for seven 
days the owner had paid very little attention to him, as it was hay- 
ing season and he was too busy to bother with him. The serum 
and mag. sulph. were given in the same doses as case No. 1 and 
after a week the patient was turned into pasture, a little stiff but 
made a nice recovery. With this case I was at a loss to understand 
what cured the patient; my treatment or the want of water and 
feed as I am positive that he did not get enough from the owner in 
a week to make one meal. Anyhow I took the credit. 

CasE No. 3. This was in August, 1914 at the same place where I 
had Case No. 1. It was a 5 year old geldng that the owner valued 
very highly. 

The case was fully as bad as No. 1 if not worse; he was treated 
the same way with a nice recovery. The owner did nobly in per- 
forming his work supplying alfalfa, bran mashes and water as per 
orders. 

It took about 4 days before the muscles of the jaw relaxed 
and as they were locked rather tightly, I was surprised to find him 
improving from then on although not as speedily as No. 1. On the 
7th day the owner called me late at night and said he was afraid 
the horse would die. I rode out and found him panting and sweat- 
ing profusely, with a fever of 106°. 

I could not account for the condition except that some of the ab- 
scesses might have caused it, as the lungs were normal and no other 
symptoms of other trouble. I gave him 1 oz. of quinine sulph. sol. 
and used a rectal injection a little colder than luke-warm water (a 
pail full). This was about 10 o’clock at night and then left my 
pump with orders to again give an injection at 12 o’clock and again 
at 4 o’clock. 

The next morning about 10 o’clock there was no sign of fever 
and the patient was doing well. 

Both front legs of this patient were swollen twice their normal 
size due to the injection of mag. sulph. and remained so about 2 
weeks after the last injection. I found swelling following in every 
case which seemed to gravitate in some patients to the fetlock joint 
but it gradually: receded after 2 weeks from the final injection. 
After about 3 weeks this horse was turned to pasture,. given a brief 
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rest and put back to work. In all he was no more that two months 
out of service and the owner claims does his work fully as well as 
before. 
CasE No. 4. Called by a neighbor early one morning in Sep- 
tember who said his horse was down with colic. 
I went out and found the horse laying in the pasture unable 
ap to get up, because of tetanus. 
= We assisted in getting him on his feet when he also started 
aX to hop on all four feet striking the ground with all at the same time. 
He bounded along for about 300 to 400 feet when he got down 
again and was unable to get up. I told the owner that his horse 
had lock-jaw but he decided to kill him as he was 25 years old, and 
did not want to spend the mony as he was not worth it. 
Case No. 5. November 13, 1914 I received a call from a neigh- 
_ boring town from a butcher who said his driver was acting rather 
funny. 
7 He said he was stiff all over, refused to eat and in fact was un- 
able to reach for the feed in the feed box. From this information 
he had given I concluded that it was a case of tetanus, which it 
proved to be. 
7 When I told the owner that the mare had tetanus he decided 
not to bother with her, and have her destroyed as he had never heard 
_ of any being cured, and asked me whether I did not agree with him. 
. I then told him of the mortality in tetanus, and also of the suc- 
cess I had had with the treatments I had given to other patients 
during a period of seven months, however, not forgetting to tell 
him that there were plenty of chances for the patient to die as I — 
did not want te promise any too much on the strength of those that _ 
had made recoveries. va 
g.. I was told to go ahead and try my luck as the mare was a 5 i 
old and valued at $300. 
1 I proceeded to look for a nail-prick in one of her feet, and I will 
gay, that was the only foot I tried to examine as she was unable i ; 
stand it from the excitement caused by doing so even with the utmost 
eare to keep her quiet by gentle manipulation of the leg. 
Realizing that it was impossible to lift her stil I decided not as 


i + body, but did not find my. This mare occupied the first of 4 a ; 
; ae which the other 3 horses had been eriven going to and com- 
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I suggested that we allot her the last stall to keep her more dis- — 
tant from noise. = 
We undertook to move her there, but found that she could not > 
move and had to leave her where she was. Her condition was such © 
that she could not open her mouth at all and she surely was a pic- — 
ture of misery. a 
All the muscles were rigid, having the consistency of a board; 
the tail curved almost at an acute angle and remained so for sev- 
eral weeks. The membrana nictitans was very evident, covering _ 7 
most of the eye-ball. 
The muscles all remained rigid for over 3 weeks except the © 
masseter muscles which relaxed gradually after 4 days of treat- ‘s 
ment. Grass being out of season, I recommended that carrots be 
given which were first ground up and mixed with bran and water to | _ 
a sloppy consistency of which the patient partook rather sparingly 
for the first few days. As stated before the owner being a butcher, _ 
he had many occasions to meet his friends and customers which 
(contrary to my orders) he permitted to see his lock-jaw horse. 


The attendant informed me almost daily that the owner had ~ » 
shown his mare to at least 10-20 persons every day and demon- ea 
strated to them how stiff she was by moving her from one side of 
the stall to the other with the effect that she would bound on her feet _ ’ 
like a rubber ball and continued in these spasms for 5 to 10 minutes. . fc 


I had very little co-operation in this case as far as the owner 

was concerned as regards quietude and rest, as all the other horses a 
were led past the patient several times a day, his continuous per- 
sistence in asking strangers to see the animal and besides allowing 
2 dogs around the stable howling incessantly, although given orders 
to remove them. It was more indifference than contrariness in — 
his actions in allowing the noise, and in spite of it all the animal made 
a splendid recovery, although more protracted than the other cases, 

; no doubt due to excitant causes. The treatment was the same as 
1” the other cases had received, except that I gave more potassium 
° bromide than to the others, figuring that the noise would have to 
be counteracted. 

As stated before the muscles did not relax for some time but 
after 4 or 5 days the masseter muscles relaxed to such an extent 
; that carrots could be sliced 14 to % inch thich and eaten that way > 
ee ‘ain of adding them to the mash ground up. 

“) : Mashes of bran were given, however, for several weeks. The 
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mare-started to eat hay in about a week in small quantities and © 
rather slowly requiring about 10 minutes to masticate the small 
amount she would prehend, and laboriously work between her teeth. 


When dismissing the case I gave orders to put her in a box-stall _ 


as she was doing nicely, (after about 15 days) or to exercise her 
daily vhich the owner promised to do, but instead turned her out 
in the yard or let her out in the street during all kinds of weather. 
A few days after Christmas I had occasion to go to his town and 
found the animal trotting around the town almost fully recovered, 
only a little stiffness remaining. I encountered the same trouble in 
abscesses forming at the point of injection of mag. sulph. but never 
got any fever above 102° from them. Last June the mare gave 
birth to a nice colt which is a picture of health. The mother is 


better than ever (the owner’s words) and as he said, ‘‘You had to 


show me.”’ 
LATER CASES WHICH WERE IN THE LAst STAGES 

In December, 1914, was called to a 7 year old gelding that had 
stepped into a piece of barbed wire and tetanus developed. When 
I got there I told the owner that it was useless to treat him as he | 
was more dead than alive then, having not partaken of any feed 
a week previous to my visit. The owner having heard of my suc- © 
cess with my treatment insisted on me taking a chance which I did, 
giving the serum and mag, sulph. that night but was called on the 
phone next morning and told the horse had died during the night. 
This animal was down when called. 

In July, 1915, was called to a place where the owner told me 
his suckling colt about 2 months old had cramps. I went out and 
found the colt down with tetanus. Did not treat him as there was 
no chance for his recovery and in fact he died 2 hours later. 

In August, 1915, called by a livery-man who told me over the 
phone that his horse was all stiffened up and that about 2 weeks be- 
fore he had run away and slipped on the side-walk thereby break- 
ing the skin on both knees. From this I concluded that the knees 
were infected as most of them get so, after such a long time and 
went out to treat him. 

When I got to the barn I saw a typical case of tetanus with 
the rigid muscles, the dilated nostrils, the membrana nictitans pro- 
truding over the eye, tail curved, the straddling posture and all 
symptoms that accompany tetanus. — 
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I informed him as to the condition of the horse, of which he 
thought very lightly as he had heard of the luck I had had in 
treating them, and figured that I could not lose him. 

I proceeded as in the former cases in the line of treatment, 
with what I thought fair luck as the masseter muscles were relax- 
ing on the 4th day when the owner told me that in his estimation 
the horse did not drink enough water. 


I informed him that if it was within reach and if the horse was | ia 
thirsty he would help himself, but the owner thought that he ne 7 
could not swallow, although he had swallowed mashes fora day ore 
two. 

I told him not to worry and give him water every 3-4 hours J} 
so it would be fresh, but instead of doing so with a pail gave it in - 


a pint syringe until he had the patient so excited and nervous that 
he got down. He called me up. I took my sling but was unable 
to get him back on his feet. This case was fully as bad as No. 1 
but feel almost positive that he would have recovered if the water 
had not been given in a syringe. 

He was past the stage where he would starve to death as he was 
eating bran mashes and evidence of the muscles of the jaw relaxing. 
These eight cases have geen treated by me within a period of 15 
months and according to my judgment the treatment has been very 
successful (maybe lucky) in at least those cases where the animal still 
had a chanee. Where the animals were down and in the last stages 
the treatment was of no value, the same as in other diseases the best 
of treatment and medicine was of no avail. 

In conclusion will say that I have used antitetanic serum ex- 
tensively as a prophylactic in nail-pricks and wire-euts and have 
not had one case develop tetanus after its use. hie 
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CAESAREAN SECTION WITH REMOVAL OF ENTIRE 


UTERUS 
4 


On August 5th at 11 A. M. was called to see a Boston bull 
bitch that was in labor. Upon examination found one hind leg of 
pup presenting in the passage. At 4 P. M. no progress having been 
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_ made I gave her one ampule of pituitrin and another at 7 P. M. 
with no results. Efforts to extract the pup with forceps failed so 
at 9 A. M. August 6th I decided to perform Caesarean section. 

Patient etherized, field of operation scrubbed with soap and 
water, shaved and painted with tincture of iodine. Incision about 
314 inches long was made through abdominal wall, and uterus 
exposed to view. The uterus was gangrenous and in pulling it 
through the incision it ruptured, so I decided to remove the entire 
uterus and foetus intact. Ligated the uterus with catgut just 
posterior to the bifurcation and removed the uterus which contained 
one foetus about twice the normal size. The ovaries were also re- 
moved. The abdominal muscles were closed with interrupted cat- 
gut sutures and the skin wound with interrupted silk sutures. The 
wound was swabbed with tincture iodine before inserting the skin 
Sutures. 

The patient had a profuse hemorrhage due probably to the 
fact that I neglected to ligate the ovarian arteries. On the follow- 
ing day the bitch appeared bright and lively and in ten days the 
abdominal wound was entirely healed. The bitch made a fine re- 
covery. 

Previous to this case I had operated on five bitches with only 
one recovery. In these five cases the uterus was sutured and re- 
turned to its normal position. In a large per cent of these cases 
the uterus is badly infected and lacerated and I think in such cases 
the removal of the entire uterus would be productive of much bet- 

ter results. I feel sure that the above case would not have re- 
— eovered if the uterus had been returned to the abdominal cavity. 


providing for the classification of salaries of veterinary inspectors, 
lay inspectors and clerks employed in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. The bill provides that the entrance salary of veterinary 
inspectors shall be $1400 with an annual increase of $100 until a 
maximum of $2400 is reached; lay inspectors (grade two), an an- 
nual increase of $100 up to a maximum of $1800; lay inspectors 


Clerks of the Bureau shall receive an entrance salary of $900 with 


Upon evidence satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture, promo- 
tions shall be made upon the efficiency and faithfulness of the em- 


On December 15, Congressman Lobeck introduced a bill (5792) 


an annual increase of $100 per annum to a maximum of $1500. | 


(grade one), an annual increase of $100 up to a maximum of $1600. 


Age 
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ConTRIBUTION T0 THE StuDY OF THE CHANGES IN THE BLOOD 


Count In Dourine. N. Popesco, Archiva Veterinara.—The strict 
measures employed by the sanitary police to control dourine in Rou- 
mania have not given the desired results. The statistics of the vet- 
erinary service show that this disease is on the increase. In 1910, 
79 cases of dourine were diagnosed, and in 1911 there were 407 cases. 

The cause of the spread of this affection may be attributed, ac- 
cording to Popesco, to the difficulties that are met in making a diag- 
nosis and the insidious development of the disease. The object of 
the present work is to find a method of early diagnosis based on the 
relation which exists between certain morphological and numerical 
changes in the blood cells and the different stages of the disease. 
The observations of this author were carried out on 11 dourine 
horses. From these investigations he drew the following couclu- 
sions : 

1. In experimental or natural dourine, there are constantly 
found numerical morphological changes in the blood elements. 

2. The leucocyte count in dourine, in general, is like that ob- 
served in other trypanosome diseases. , 

3. During the first days (1 to 20) following the infection by 
the Trypanosoma equiperdum, there is an increase of from 1,000,000 
to 3,000,000 above the normal in the red cells. 

4. Coincident with the increase in erythrocytes, normoblasts 
are observed and there is a hyperleucocytosis varying between 
11,200 and 22,000 which persists in the majority of cases until the 
animal dies. 

5. During the period of incubation the number of polynuclear 
neutrophiles is increased (79 to 84 per 100) and also the eosino- 
philes (3 to 11 per 100), as well as other constituents: mononu- 
clears, normoblasts, lymphocytes in stage of division and neutrophi- 
lic myelocytes. 

_6. In the cases of dourine of acute development the diminu- 
tion of the red cells is not very marked. 

The early and certain diagnosis of dourine cannot be made by 
an examination of the blood constituents. 

This examination, however, is susceptible of furnishing helpful 
data for rendering a diagnosis in doubtful cases. 


(Note :—In this country during the past four years the Bureau 
of Animal Industry has made use of a modification of the comple- 
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-ment-fixation test for diagnosing dourine and has found that this 
method gives highly satisfactory results. It has been possible to 
_ detect cases in the very early stages of the disease as well as in the 
latent forms of the affection. Judging from the results thus far 


eradication of this ated in the United States in a ws few —" 


ON THE ACTION OF VERATRUM VIRIDE WITH SOME REMARKS ON | 
THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF THE MepvuLLARY CENTRES. William 
Cramer, Physiological Department, Edinburg Univ. From the 
Jour. of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, Vol. — 
July, 1915— Nos. 1 and 2.—‘‘The use of veratrum viride has recent- 
ly been strongly recommended by Dr. Haultain in the treatment of | a 
. eclampsia. According to him the drug is most efficient in reducing 
<4 high blood pressure, slowing the pulse and inducing diuresis, and 
= it was at his request that I undertook the following investigation — 
with the object of finding, if possible, the physiological basis for its 
therapeutic application.’’ 
clusions :— 
‘*Veratrum viride in small doses has a selective action of the 
afferent (pulmonary) nerve-endings of the vagus. In cats it thus 
produces reflexly slowing or stoppage of respiration and a fall of 


vagus-inhibition, but in cats this effect is sometimes absent. These © 
effects of small doses are dependent on the integrity of the vagus — 
nerves. 

‘‘The drug after having stimulated the afferent nerve-endings 


out effect. 


vagus and has also a direct action on the medullary centers leading 
to vaso-constriction and to paralysis of respiration. These addi- 
tional effects are not dependent on the integrity of the vagus nerves. 
; ‘*Since large doses of the drug have so many diverse and part- 
ly antagonistic actions, the general result of a large dose of vera- — 
trum viride is very complex and irregular. 


The author summarizes his experiments with the following con- 


blood-pressure due to vaso-dilatation. As a rule there is in addi- © 
tion a marked slowing of the heart-beat produced reflexly through 


of the vagus, paralyzes them so that a second or third dose is with- _ 


‘With larger doses the drug in addition to the effects just ie 
mentioned, paralyzes the cardio-inhibitory nerve-endings of the _ 


_ obtained by this procedure, it is quite safe to predict the a. : 
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han ‘‘The manner in which veratrum viride acts reflexly on the 
= medullary centers leads to the conclusion that impulses arriving at 
the respiratory centre can be communicated to the vaso-motor 
centre and to the cardio-inhibitory centre and that a central con- 
nection exists between these medullary centres. 

‘‘The question whether veratrum viride owes its action to vera- 
trine or to protoveratrine or to another alkaloid is discussed and 
left undecided. It is pointed out, however, that in the light of the 
present observations, the pharmacological action of veratrine and 
protoveratrine requires reinvestigation. 

‘*Veratrum viride is therapeutically valuable, as in suitable 
doses it affords a means of producing a lasting vaso-dilatation 
through acting reflexly on the vaso-motor centre.’’ 


be 
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* FoetaL Sac ATTACHED TO THE GASTRO-SPLENIC OMENTUM OF A 
Rassit. P. Bruce White B.Sc. Jour. Comp. Pathol. and Therap. 
This case supports the view of many who consider that the so-called 
eases of abdominal pregnancy are due to uterine rupture with sub- 
sequent extrusion of the fetus. 

On the opening of the carcass of a doe-rabbit there was found 
a large tumor attached by a pedicle to the gastro-splenic omentum, 
but otherwise free in the abdominal cavity. 

Examined more attentively later, the tumor was found to have 
a stomach shape with greater and lesser curvature. It was attached 
towards one end of the lesser curvature, which measured 3.5 em. 
long. The sac was 6.5 em. long, 5.4 em. deep and 3.5 em. thick. 
With the fingers it was easily ascertained that the sae contained 
two bodies movable on each other. The larger occupied two-thirds 
of the sac and the other the remaining part. The wall of the sac 
was smooth and polished. An incision of the great curvature re- 
vealed a well developed fetus, covered with hair and exhibiting 
signs of mummification. The sac was of a fibrous texture, adherent 
in some places to the torn chorion, and in others to the amnion, 
which closely invested the fetus and contained no fluid. The well 
developed placenta showed no signs of attachment to the sae wall. 
Lying in the hollow of the back of the fetus was the second body, a 
large organized clot. The pedicle showed signs of torsion. The 
left horn of the uterus was greatly constricted about half its length 
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and showed unmistakable signs of a rupture. It was evident that 
the fetus had escaped into the abdomen through a rupture in the : 


wall of the uterus. 


A CASE OF SYMMETRICAL ABRACHIA IN A Cott. P. Bruce White. 
Jour. Comp. Path. and Therap.—Externally the malformation was 
quite symmetrical, there being no trace of either of the fore limbs. 
The anterior ends of the scapulae protruded slightly on each side © 
of the weak and narrow chest. 

There was considerable umbilical hernia but the other external _ 
parts were normal. 

On examination of the abdominal viscera, there were found — 
several large cysts on the surface of the liver and mesentery. They 
contained yellowish fluid. The testes were small but remained in | 
the abdomen. 

Dissection showed no traces of the missing limbs. The glenoid — a 
cavity was quite unformed but could be ascertained with the fingers. 

The whole musculature was rudimentary. The supra- and sub- 
spinatus muscles blended into a thin sheet of muscle, extending over _ 
the external face of the scapula. The subscapularis was better de- 
veloped. The serratus magnus was to some extent developed as 
were also some parts of the pectoral muscles. 

The vascular and nervous arrangement could not be made out 
thoroughly. The brachial plexus was undersized and the brachial — 
nerves suddenly broke up into a brush-work. 

The scapulae were the only representatives of the limbs and 
girdle: they were much reduced. In the left shoulder blade the 
glenoid and coracoid borders tapered away to a point terminated by 

a sharp curved process. The spine was feebly developed asa slight 

: longitudinal ridge fading away at either end. The blade of the 

, scapula was to a large extent cartilaginous. There could be found — 

P no traces of nodules or any structure which might be regarded as 

rudiments of the missing limbs or coracoid process. 
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THE Dog as A CARRIER OF PARASITES AND DisEASE. Maurice 
C. Hall, U. 8. Dept. Agric. Bull. 260, Nov. 23, 1915.—This bulletin, 
which is intended especially for the use of physicians, veterinarians 
and health officers, emphasizes the fact that while a dog that is 
properly cared for and kept within reasonable bounds is an animal 
with many delightful and useful qualities; on the other hand the 
dog that recognizes no owner or no restraint, that carries vermin and 
disease, that kills sheep and destroys property—these dogs must be 
eliminated. . Such dogs are both a nuisance and a danger. 

Dogs play a part in the spread of such diseases as ringworm, 
favus and foot-and-mouth disease, but it is as carriers of parasites 
that dogs are of primary importance. The bulletin disregards the 
numerous parasites of the dog which are confined in all stages of 
their development to the dog or related animals and deals only with 
those parasites which are transmissible in some form to man and the 
domesticated animals. Of the latter group the paper deals in detail 
with those forms which are known from the United States and gives 
passing mention to those which are of minor importance or not yet 
known from the United States. Those known from the United 
States include rabies, which is, of course, still of more or less prob- 
lematical etiology though commonly regarded as of a protozoan 
nature, hydatid, gid, cysticercosis of various forms in cattle, sheep, 
hogs and reindeer, tapeworm and roundworm transmissible to man, 
tongueworm, fleas and ticks. A discussion of the life histories, so 
far as known, and of the prophylactic measures, especially as they 
concern the dog, is given for these parasites. 

It is noted that the dog is at present the subject of criticism 
from three quarters: public health officers are insisting on a restric- 
tion of the dog’s unwarranted liberties in order to lessen and in 
time to eliminate the menace of rabies; sheepmen accustomed to 
being forced out of business by sheep-killing dogs have been taking 
more aggressive action looking toward eliminating worthless dogs ; 
and parasitologists are insisting that the dog is so responsible for 
the spread and so essential to the existence of many important para- 
sites that we must curtail his liberty to protect ourselves, our fam- 
ilies and our stock from the evil results of his unrestrained wan- 
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VETERINARY ACTIVITY IN THE War. Dr. J. Kostrhum, Army 
- Veterinarian, Tierarzth. Zentralb, 1915, p. 148—In an introductory 
remark the author describes the extraordinarily difficult problems 
i - which confront the veterinarians in the field, which require, aside 
_ from professional skill, considerable physical endurance as well as 
experience and a keen sense of duty. He further describes in detail 
a case of dystocia in the mare. The fetus was dead in dorsal po- 
vn sition, with the head bent to the side in a way so that the fetus en- 
tered the genital organs with its neck. After great effort embry- 
otomy had to be performed, and that with unsuitable instruments. — 
He therefore points out the necessity of equipping the veterinarians — 
_ with instruments for parturition. 

A frequent occurrence among the animals was abortion, espec- : 
ially in the months of January and February, which resulted from — 
a mechanical irritation, irregular and abnormal methods of living, ex- 
traordinary work with subsequent rapid cooling off, especially where _ 
this occurred in a damp, cool atmosphere. 
7 Calked wounds are very frequent, and complications develop as | 
a result of contact with snow in the form of necrosis with an exten- 
sive and deep loss of substance. It was therefore very important — 
to bandage the parts and rest the animals affected with such wounds. | 7 
wt Among the infectious diseases, glanders, influenza, scabies, 
pustular stomatitis and anthrax were observed. Cases of influenza _ 
-oceurred only sporadically, and only rarely was the disease localized _ 


s of the individual quartering of the animals, the frequent bivouacing _ 
of doors and the frequent change of the location. The author en- _ 
ergetically recommends the use of neosalvarsan, since it greatly re- 
duces the period of convalescence and is therefore only apparently _ 
more expensive when compared with the symptomatic treatment. 
The combating of outbreaks of glanders proved very difficult. 
Individual cases recurred repeatedly. The measures employed in 
time of peace could be employed only to a limited extent. Also _ 
the insufficient disinfection of the harness, the constant changing * 
of the horses and the use of stables which had not been disinfected 
were responsible factors in its propagation. ¥ 
It appears that the chronic cases of glanders which remain in | 
a latent form in the mild climate of the southern theatre of the war 
turn into acute cases when the animals are transferred to the more 


in the lungs. According to Kostrhum, this was attained asa result __ 
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rigid northern climate of the Carpathians, wherefore the author is 
inclined to accept an influence of climatic conditions upon this 
disease. 


(Nore :—At the present time the German army has five labor- 
atories at the different fronts for the purpose of testing animals for 
glanders and other infectious diseases. ) 


THE PREVALENCE oF Foot-AND-MoutTH DIsEAsSE.—(ENGLAND). 
Leaflet No. 292, Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. From the 
Lancet—No. 18 of Vol. II—October 30, 1915.—This disease has been 
rather prevalent in England during the year 1914. A total of 19 
outbreaks is recorded in the report of the Chief Veterinary Officer 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. A leaflet on the subject 
is therefore quite opportune, especially as the malady spreads so 
rapidly, and a knowledge of its symptoms, the subjects that may 
be affected, the nature of the infection and its carriers, is important 
to stock-owners, medical men, and veterinary surgeons. All the 
domestic animals and ruminants may be infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease. Human beings may contract the complaint, though 
they are not the most susceptible class. Cattle are the most suscep- 
tible, then come sheep, pigs and goats, and afterwards horses, dogs 
and cats. All suspected outbreaks of the disease are to be reported 
immediately to the authorities. The filterable virus to which the 
disease is due produces its effects usually within 48-72 hours, but 
the incubation period may exceptionally extend to 10 days. A high 
temperature—105°F. in cattle, lameness, slavering at the mouth, 
and smacking of the lips are present. Lameness in a number of 
animals, especially if noticeable in more than one species—cattle, 
pigs, or sheep, for example—should arouse the gravest suspicion. 
The lameness may escape the casual observer, as the animals may 
be so footsore as to remain lying down. Slavering is not so notice- 
able in pigs and sheep as cattle. The lesions consist of vesicles ap- 
pearing about the mouth and on the finer parts of the skin and about 
the feet at the junction of skin and hoof. In milch cows the milk 
yield falls considerably and the lesions may appear on the teats 
and cauge permanent injury to the udder. Very young calves may 

die from enteritis. The contents of the vesicles are infective, as is 
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also the blood in the early stages of the disease. The virus may be 
easily destroyed by antiseptics, but under certain conditions which 
_ exist in nature it may remain active for months and be carried long 
distances. Contact and cohabitation of the animals favor the 
spread of infection, and attendants, utensils, wind-blown saliva, 
foodstuffs, and water-supply may all act as spreaders of the epi- 
demic. Roads along which affected animals have passed and wagons 
- in which they have travelled may remain infective for some time. 
As showing the difficulties in the way of controlling the spread of 
the infection it may be noted that rats, fowls, birds, cats, horses, and 
dogs may act as carriers of the virus. The leaflet says that human 


beings may possibly convey the disease to animals. The spread of 


infection is very insidious. A good deal of evidence has been col- 
lected which goes to show that a human being may, through his 
clothes, make the clothes of others infective. Animals which have 
recovered may be harborers of infection for a considerable time. 
_ The commonest method of infection is through the mucous mem- 
_ branes by way of the alimentary canal; 1/250th of a drop of fluid 


and disinfection, control of attendants on outbreaks, confining the — 
~ milk- supply to the infected place and boiling it before giving to 
other animals, are measures of prevention advocated. The conclud- 
ing paragraphs of the leaflet draw attention to the importance of 
reporting the existence, or suspected existence, of the disease 


valence of the disease may result from inability to isolate and stamp 
out the disease by reason of lack of immediate notification. 4 


REICHEL. 


ertnary Record.—A valuable foal showed an ordinary scrotal hernia. 
The owner was advised to leave it alone as it would probably disap- © 
pear as the foal grew, and at any rate caution must be given the oper- 


ator of its presence when castration was to be performed. Instead of _ 


following this advice, the owner bought a truss, applied it and inside 
of 24 hours violent colic was manifested, strangulation was plainly 
marked and the case seemed hopeless. However, after casting the 


from the vesicles is sufficient to cause infection. Personal hygiene © ; 


promptly. Great loss in stock and money and long periods of pre- | 


Scroran Hernia IN A _ 
CAL H. Caulton Reeks, F.R.C.V.S. Vet- 
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foal, attempts were made to reduce the hernia. They failed and the 
little sufferer was left to himself after receiving a full dose of castor 
oil and methylated ether. Directions were given to have small 
doses of ether given every two hours. The next day the case was 
still serious, showed less violence in the colic and the next morning 
all pain had subsided, the foal was in much better condition. 

Operation was suggested and consented to by the owner. It 
was performed as follows: The left scrotal sac was opened and 
gave escape to a large amount of inflammatory fluid and the pro- 
truding intestine exposed. Attempts to reduce it failed, although 
there was no adhesion. Greater pressure was resorted to but no 
reduction was obtained. In trying to pull the intestine per rectum 
it was found that the fingers of the hand in the rectum could touch 
those of the other hand near the protruding intestine. With great 
care, a scalpel was used and an incision made through the inguinal 
ring. After this ft was an easy matter to pull the intestine per 
rectum, and with careful manipulation return the whole into the 
abdominal cavity. At that moment the testicle made its appear- 
ance and was removed with the ecraseur. 

During the process of reduction a portion of the intestine ap- 
peared enormously thickened, almost leather-like in consistence and 
with a mottled dark red and purple coloration. The wound of 
the abdomen was carefully attended to with antiseptics, iodine, 
sutures, pads, ete., and the little fellow allowed to get up, which he 
did in a short time and went to suck his dam. The case went on 
without any serious manifestation and ended with complete radi- 
cal recovery. 

LIAUTARD. 


An important bulletin (211) for country practitioners has been 
published by the Agricultural Experiment Station of the Colorado 
Agricultural College at Fort Collins, Col., on Colorado Plants In- 
jurious to Live Stock. The authors are Dr. G. H. Glover and “W. 
W. Robbins. A number of the plants are doubtless common to 
other states and the information and suggestions will undoubtedly 
be useful over a wide area. if 
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PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Gentlemen, you have heard the very eloquent me- 

- morial with reference to our beloved Dr. Salmon. What do you wish to have 

: done with the report? 

ra Dr. KinstEy: Mr. President, I move that we accept it and refer it to the 

,. publication committee to be published in our proceedings, or in whatever form 
a 


they are to be published hereafter. 


“ ; PRESIDENT MARSHALL: You have heard the motion. Do I hear a second? 
Dr. MurPHEy: I second the motion. 
- PRESIDENT MARSHALL: The motion has been made and seconded that the 
be report on Dr. Salmon be received and referred to the publication committee for 
s publication in our annual report. Any remarks? If not, all in favor of the 


motion signify by saying ‘‘aye’’; those opposed ‘‘no’’. The ‘‘ayes’’ have it. 
It is so ordered. A committee was appointed to attend-the International Vet- 
erinary Association meeting, which committee was composed of Dr. Eichhorn, 
Dr. Mayo and myself (if you will pardon me for appointing myself one of the 
committee.) Dr. Eichhorn is present and is ready to report the findings of 
that committee. We will be glad to have him report at the present time. 


7 Dr. Eichhorn read his paper ‘‘ Report of the Official Tour of Europe’’ as 
follows: 
| = REPORT OF THE OFFICIAL TOUR OF EUROPE OF THE 


_ DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION TO ATTEND THE 
ie. INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CON- 
GRESS AT LONDON, 1914. 


A full report of this tour was published in monthly instal- 
ments in the American Veterinary Review and it is not deemed ad- _ 


visable to take up the descriptive phase of the tour, since this has _ 


exhaustively treated in that publication. It is respectfully 
" requested that the association adopt the report as published in the © 
American Veterinary Review as our official report, and consider 
: : this as a supplementary report in which it is aimed to discuss brief- 


ly the veterinary education, meat inspection, sanitation, ete., as it 
impressed us and to point out all features which might be advanta- _ 
geously utilized for the welfare, progress, and standing of the vet- _ 
erinary profession in this country. 
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Professionally, our tour was an extraordinary success and we 
wish to express our heartiest thanks to the association, since the 
numerous honors and courteous attentions shown us everywhere 
were primarily the result of our official connection with our great 
association, and we also desire to show our appreciation to all those 
abroad who spared no effort to make our stay very profitable and 
interesting. 

It is to be regretted that we are not in a position to report on 
the results af the deliberations of the Tenth International Con- 
gress, since only the opening and closing meetings were held by 
that great organization. The unfortunate and untimely war of the 
present interfered with the execution of the program of the con- 
gress and the few foreign delegates who arrived in London soon re- 
turned to their homes in answer to the return call of their countries 
where their services were needed. 

The committee on arrangements for the congress, no doubt, did 
their utmost to make the Tenth International Congress a success 
and every one who had the privilege of being at the several func- 
tions which were held in connection with the congress was highly 
impressed with the elaborate preparedness of taking care of the 
large number of visitors expected and also to make the professional 
part of the congress of great interest to the participants and also 
of benefit to the various countries which they had the pleasure to 
represent. In this regard great credit is due to Sir John McFad- 
yean and Sir Stewart Stockman, who were primarily instrumental 
in the arrangements for the congress. One could see on their faces 
the sad disappointment and no doubt they had the sympathy of 
every one present. 

The tour which our party undertook prior to our arrival in 
Great Britain, however, was enjoyed by every one and gave us an 
opportunity to observe and visit many veterinary institutions and 
also to study to a small degree the sanitary organizations of the 
various countries in regard to veterinary problems. 

The party visited the veterinary schools of Brussels, Alfort, 
Berne, Milan, Budapest, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Hanover and 
Utrecht. We were greatly impressed with the magnitude, equip- 
ment and thoroughness of the work in practically every school 
which we visited. All veterinary colleges in continental Europe 
are » Government institutions which are maintained by regular ap- 
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_ propriations from the representative governments. It is natural 
_ that under such conditions the schools are developed to the highest 
perfection. 

It is not deemed advisable to take up individually the various 
schools since that has already been stated. With the exception of 
one or two, each school impressed us beyond our expectations with 
_ its thoroughness. First of all, the preliminary education required 
to enter at present in all of the veterinary colleges abroad is far 
beyond our standard, and the various representatives of the colleges 
_ informed us that only because of these requirements has the veteri- 
nary profession been elevated in these respective countries to the 
present high position. A high school education is required in every 
country of continental -Europe at the present time to enter upon the 
_ study of veterinary medicine. In some institutions they even re- 
- quire a two-year college education in natural science prior to taking 
up the study of veterinary medicine. The curriculum in the vet- 
_ erinary colleges extends over a four-year period of 9 to 10 months 
each. In every college great stress is laid upon the clinical work 
for the benefit of the students, and in most of them ambulatory 
-¢clinies are being maintained which afford an opportunity for the 
students to familiarize themselves with the actual work in practice. 
especially in bovine practice which naturally has to be neglected in 
the colleges located in large cities. 

The spaces reserved for the colleges are located in most in- 
- gtanees in convenient parts of the cities allowing these institutions 


_ eated. In every school there are various departments, each depart- 

“ment having its own building in which to conduct the educational — 

_as well as research work in that particular branch. Thus, the sub- _ 
- ¢ jects of physiology, physics, and chemistry as a rule are housed as 
aia one department in special buildings; anatomy in another one; — 
pharmacy, pharmacology and botany have also special 
ete, The hospitals are of modern construction and equipped with _ 
all up-to-date appliances for the treatment of various diseases. A 


y ward for infectious diseases is isolated from the others. The same ~ 

7 arrangement is maintained for the hospitals for small animals. 


all work in histology, bacteriology and pathology, etc., in preparing 


specimens, sections, etc., connected study of 
these different branches. 


| 
eo considerable ground upon which the numerous buildings are lo- 
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It is aimed at the present to give the students an opportunity 
to study bovine diseases, and in some institutions various breeds of 
cattle are maintained and in one particular institution pregnant 
cattle are brought in for the purpose of affording the students an 
opportunity to study normal and abnormal parturitions. 

A professor is at the head of each department having his corps 
of assistants assisting him in his work. This is not entirely confined 
to teaching and a great deal of time is devoted to research work. As 
a result of this arrangement most of the advancement in veterinary 
science has originated in veterinary schools abroad and there is a 
tendency to even extend the experiments and investigations in the 
various branches in the veterinary colleges. Of course, the teaching 
staff, also those engaged in research work in these schools devote all 
their time and attention to their respective work. The members 
of the faculty and their assistants devote their entire time to the 
welfare of the schools and the benefit of the students. The arrange- 
ment appears especially of great advantage since a professor in 
charge of a department makes this particular line his life work and 
develops his branch to the highest standard. As a result one can 
see in each department splendid collections of various materials 
which from an educational point of view are all of special advantage 
to the student. It is needless to point out the advantages of an 
arrangement of this kind in veterinary education as compared to a 
practice by which practitioners are charged with the teaching of 
various branches as is practiced in some of our institutions. The 
practitioner has no time to study and keep up with all phases of his 
subjects. Furthermore, he can devote only a small fraction of his 
time to the preparation of his branch and his teaching cannot be 
developed to such an extent as would be the case if he could devote 
all of his time to certain branches for the benefit of the students. 

We cannot refrain from briefly mentioning the veterinary mu- 
seums and libraries which are maintained in connection with every 
veterinary college visited. The most interesting collections, of path- 
ological and normal specimens preserved by the most recent methods 
may be seen. The buildings and equipment are everything that 
could be desired, being equipped with the most modern appliances 
utilized for teaching. Roentgen apparatuses, projectoscopes, etc., 
are employed in most every department of the different colleges in 
Europe. 
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We must, however, consider that all the European institutions _ 
are old and developed gradually to their present standard. Never- 
theless, we can do our best to learn by their experience — 
towards the highest standards for the veterinary profession in the 
shortest time in which it can be attained. Only through require- F! 
ments of a high standard of the prospective students and through 
proper veterinary education can we hope to attain a standing which ~ 
the veterinary profession should command. 

The committee had a splendid opportunity to make compara- _ 
tive observations in meat inspection in the various countries and 
also to compare them with the meat inspection practiced in the 
United States. One striking feature in this regard is the control of 
the abattoirs and stock yards in all countries of continental Europe. 
They are municipal institutions erected and managed by the re- oe 
spective municipalities and in every respect under full control of 7 
these authorities. The expenses of maintaining these establishments 
are met by a fixed charge for each animal killed and accordingly 
most of the abattoirs are self-sustaining enterprises. With the _ 
exception of a few abattoirs we were very favorly impressed with | 
these establishments as they are conducted abroad. It should be 
considered, however, that the meat industry in Europe is not com- _ 
parable with the commercial features of this industry in this coun- | 
try, since large packing interests are unknown there and the killing 
is almost entirely confined either to small wholesale or to individual 
butchers. 

We desire especially to point out the establishments of Germany — . 
which appeared to be model in the construction, sanitation and man-_ 
agement. In France and Italy we observed that the old ‘‘cell sys-— 
tem’’ of butchering was still in vogue. The inspection as practiced — 
in the abattoirs is controlled by the rules and regulations governing _ 
the meat inspection of the respective countries or the municipalities. _ 
In Germany all animals slaughtered for consumption must be in- 
spected and they have accordingly the control over all food animals _ 
which reach the consumer with the exception of those slaughtered | 
for family consumption. The meat inspection system is divided in 
a similar manner to the one in this country, that is, into ante- and _ 
postmortem inspection. Veterinarians employed by the municipal- _ 
ities are in charge of the inspection which from our observations is — 
very thoroughly carried out in all abattoirs we visited in Germany. 

In some of the other countries we observed a laxity in the inspec- 
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tion, in one particular instance the veterinarians only passing up 
and down the aisles without giving the individual carcasses the 
necessary inspection. The regulations governing the meat inspec- 
tion vary to some extent in the different countries but the differences 
are not very striking and are very much the same as those governing 
the Federal meat inspection in the United States. In this regard 
it may be mentioned that in the disposition of the carcasses affected 
with certain diseases the regulations in Europe are much milder 
than in the -United States. In connection with the abattoirs they 
maintain so-called sanitary abattoirs in which all the condemned 
and retained carcasses are finally disposed of. A laboratory is also 
maintained in the sanitary abattoirs for bacteriological meat in- 
spection. The sterilization of the meat which has been condition- 
ally passed is also done in this building, special sterilizers being 
provided. The meat is cut up into certain sized pieces, placed in 
baskets and these baskets then shoved into the sterilizers where the 
sterilization is accomplished under steam pressure. Such meat 
must be sold under declaration in special shops known as Freibanks. 

Some of the abattoirs visited were very impressive in their 
construction. Architecturally they appeared neat. From a san- 
itary point of view they possessed everything that could be desired. 
In the more modern establishments such as are in Dresden the con- 
struction was carried out on a very elaborate scale including labor- 
saving appliances. The large killing halls are so constructed that 
the buildings are provided with ample light and air and the entire 
establishment might be considered free from odor; even in the 
tripe room one is impressed with the absence of disagreeable odors. 

Similar arrangements could not be expected in the establish- 
ments of this country on account of the variance in the commercial 
end of the industry. One could readily see everywhere that the 
meat inspection in this country is at least as efficient as in any 
European country and the food passed under our method of in- 
spection is assurance to the people of its wholesomeness. 

The veterinary service of the different countries could be only 
satisfactorily discussed by an elaborate description which would take 
too much space for a brief report of this kind. The sanitary regu- 
lations relative to the control of infectious diseases vary considerably 
in the different countries and one might favorably compare them 
with the existing conditions in the different states of our country. 
The least attention is paid to the control of tuberculosis. There is 
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no concerted effort in Eurpoe towards the control of the disease by. 
legislative measures. In some countries the governments are aiding 
in their efforts to eradicate the disease from their herds but com- 
-pulsory measures do not exist in this regard. The compulsory tu- :> 
bereculin test is unknown and no attention is paid to the milk cay . 

with regard to tuberculosis. No control is exerted over traffic with 
tuberculous animals and a man knowing of this disease in his herd — 

? will not hesitate to dispose of affected animals to the best advantage aa 
he will even sell such animals to his neighbor. A great deal more at- | 
tention is accorded to the control of glanders. In some of the coun- 
tries which we visited the authorities have successfully eradicated 
_ the disease with the aid of stringent measures enforced by govern- 
ment officials. In this regard probably Austria attained the best — J 

results within the shortest time since the acceptance of the eye test 
for the diagnosis of glanders and by the inauguration of other 
measures for the control of the disease in stables where it appeared 
they succeeded in eradicating glanders in most of the provinces of 
Austria. Prussia has also attained similar good results, but the _ 

complement-fixation test has been used instead of the eye test. 
Rabies is being controlled in the various countries by muzzling _ 
orders which are strictly enforced, and as a result of this the disease 
has been practically eradicated from most of the countries which we 

visited. Compulsory reporting of outbreaks of various other dis- 

eases and subsequent strict quarantines are required in most infec- 

tious diseases, and thereby the sanitary authorities are always in 
position to establish the extent of the respective diseases in the 
different countries. 

The veterinary organizations and the methods of control of 
various diseases as practiced in the different countries have an 
more fully treated in the general report of the committee. 

The failure of the last congress which was to have been held in | 
London, as a result of the European conflict, is to be greatly regret- - 
ted since various problems were to have been exhaustively treated 
on that occasion and no doubt all countries would have greatly _ 
profited by the resolutions which would have been adopted as a re- 
sult of the earnest deliberations which are characteristic of the vet- | 
erinary international congresses. At the present time it is difficult i” 
to foresee the time when it will be possible to hold the next congress | . 
but it appears that it is not too early for our association to con- | 
sider the possibility of inviting the next congress to this country. 
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The neutrality which has been maintained by this country through- 
out the European conflict would no doubt assure the veterinarians 
of all nations a hearty welcome. An official invitation from our 
association in due time will further assure our professional brethren 
abroad of a successful meeting. The benefit which the veterinarians 
of this country would derive from such a meeting and the advan- 
tages to the country would justify a thorough preparedness and 
an early consideration of an earnest appeal to the permanent com- 


mittees of the International Veterinary Congress to decide upon the ~ 
place of the next meeting in the United States. Such an invitation — 


could be issued as soon as the war clouds disappear and after the 
restoration of the much desired peace, when each one will return 
to his former occupation working for the welfare and benefit of 


humanity. 

Dr. E1rcHHOoRN: Mr. President and Gentlemen: We were treated with 
the utmost courtesy by the different countries we visited officially and privately, 
and, no doubt, a great measure of this is due to the fact that the association 
granted us the privilege of representing it officially during our tour, and for 
this reason, Mr. President, I move that the association extend a vote of thanks 
to all those who aided us in our successful trip, and that we express our grati- 
tude for the kind reception we were accorded at every place we visited. Sec- 
onded by Dr. Kinsley. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Gentlemen, I can heartily endorse everything that 
Dr. Eichhorn has said with reference to the courteous reception given us while 
we were abroad. What do you wish to do with the report Dr. Eichhorn has pre- 
sented ? 


;) Dr. KINSLEY: I move that the report be received. Seconded. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: It has been moved and seconded that the report of 
Dr. Eichhorn be received and referred to the publication committee. If there 
are no objections, it is so ordered. Now, gentlemen, a motion has been made by 
Dr. Eichhorn. 

Dr. Hoskins: I move the adoption of the motion and a vote of thanks be 
extended to the people who assisted in making the tour of our committee so 
successful. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: It has been moved and seconded that this associa- 
tion extend a vote of thanks to those who made our trip so pleasant and con- 
tributed in many ways to the pleasure of the tour. Any remarks? If not, it 
is so ordered. There are a few suggestions contained in Dr. Eichhorn’s report, 
which I think the association should act upon. One is particularly in reference 
to this association extending an invitation to the International Congress to meet 
in America at its next meeting. 

Dr. Hoskins: I move that the recommendation be referred to the execu- 
tive committee to all acted upon as the committee shall see fit. Geconded by 
Dr. Kinsley. 
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PRESIDENT MARSHALL: It has been moved and seconded that the question — 
of extending an invitation to the International Congress be referred to the © 
executive committee and that they make a recommendation to the association for 
action. Any remarks? If not, it is so ordered. 


It is now a little past eleven o’clock which was the time appointed for the 7 


report of the reorganization committee. Is the committee ready to report? = 


Dr. RUTHERFORD: Mr. President, pardon me a moment, I want to ask one — 


question of Dr. Eichhorn with reference to education. Is it in order to ask it _ 


? 
PRESIDENT MARSHALL: I think it would be in order at this time. 


Dr. RUTHERFORD: My question refers to what you said in regard to a high 2 


school education in many of your colleges. Does a high school education in 
Europe mean more than our high school education, in other words, is there a 
higher standard there than in our high schools? As I understand it, they do 
not have high schools such as we have. Am I right or wrong? 
Dr. E1cHHORN: I am not ready to discuss the difference between the edu-— 
cation in this country and abroad, but it requires the same number of years to 
go through the gymnasium, as they eall it, or the high school. In Europe they 
have four years public school and eight years gymnasium, or high school, and in 
this country we have eight years public school and four years of high school. 
PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Is the committee on reorganization ready to report? 
Dr. CAMPBELL: I do not understand it is. The report was put in the 
hands of the executive committee with instructions to report back to us at this — 
time, but I understand it is not yet ready. . 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: As I understand the proposition, as it stands at _ 
present, the executive committee is not yet ready to report. They ask for more _ 


time for consideration. 

Dr. CAMPBELL: I wonder if they would not be willing to set a definite 
time to make that report so that we will all know when the matter of reorgan- 
ization will come up so that we may be present to take part in the discussion. 

Dr. JENSEN: Mr. Chairman, I believe that the executive committee could 
make that report tomorrow afternoon at the time appointed for the completion 
of business just before the election of officers, if that is agreeable. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: You mean tomorrow afternoon? 

Dr. JENSEN: Tomorrow afternoon before the election of officers. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: If you mean Thursday afternoon, all we have left — 
is the election of officers and there probably would be a good attendance of the 
members at that time, and it would possibly be advisable to postpone the matter 
until Thursday evening at the time of the election of officers. 


Dr. CAMPBELL: In this connection I want to remind the executive com- - } 
mittee and members of the association that the report of the committee on re- ae 
organization was made in that very way two years ago, on the last day of the 
session, and the last session of that day, there was not an opportunity to con- 
sider it at that time. It is possible the association might wish to send this back _ 
to the executive committee for some minor changes; it is quite probable they 
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would wish to do so, and it seems to me, it is advisable to have this subject up 
for consideration one day in advance of the last meeting of the session. In 
this way the matter may be reported back to the executive committee and time 
allowed to make whatever revisions the committee may see fit to make before re- 
ferring back to the association. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Tomorrow morning at nine-thirty we have another 
business session and it is rather short and if agreeable to the members of the 
association we can bring the matter of reorganization up for consideration at 
the session tomorrow morning, if that will be agreeable to Dr. Campbell. 


Dr. CAMPBELL: . Yes. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Then the report of the committee on reorganiza- 
tion will come up tomorrow morning at ten o’clock instead of nine-thirty. I 
am sure we will have sufficient time if we begin our meeting at ten o’clock in 
the morning instead of nine-thirty as scheduled at the previous meeting. There 
are three or four reports for tomorrow morning in addition, which have not been 
called at present and there is one other report on the program for today and that 
is the report of the committee on necrology. Are you ready to make that re- 
port, Dr. Campbell? 

Dr. CAMPBELL: I am waiting for certain information and the report is 
not yet ready but it will take less than five minutes to get the report ready when I 
get the information desired and I would rather have some time to complete the 
report. Will there not be time to get that report tomorrow morning? It will 
be ready at that time. . 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: We will hear your report tomorrow, Dr. Campbell. 
The report of the committee on advertisements of veterinary remedies by Dr. 
G. H. Glover, chairman, was listed for tomorrow but Dr. Lyman is here and 
will make the report now, if you so desire. 

Dr. R. P. LyMan: Gentlemen, this report I find in my mail upon arrival 
here and as it is written by our chairman Dr. George H. Glover, I will simply 
read the report of the committee as presented by him. I will say that the com- 
mittee has done a large amount of work by correspondence with the publishers 
of many papers carrying advertisements and so on. 

Dr. Lyman then read the report of the committee on advertisements of vet- 
erinary remedies as prepared by George H. Glover, Chairman, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADVERTISEMENTS OF 
VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Gero. H. Gover, Chairman 


The work of your committee has consisted largely in close in- 
spection of the advertising columns of agricultural and livestock 
papers, and calling the attention of the owners or managers to those 
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advertisements which are considered objectionable, and asking them _ 
to discontinue the same. . 

A lawyer was first cousulted for advice as to just how far we 
could go in denouncing specific fake ‘‘cures’’, without making us — 
personally liable in a suit at law. I was informed that, in substance, 
we had better ‘‘make haste slowly’’, and while we might express a © 
doubt, and make manifest a disapproval of certain advertised 
‘‘eures’’,we must openly brand them as fakes, unless we are prepared - 
to prove the truth of our assertion. The burden of truth resting with | 
the one who dares to publicly denounce an apparent fraud, seems 
to reverse the order of justice and in this instance places your com-— 
mittee in a dilemma. : 

Many letters have been written to editors and managers of | 
newspapers, and many arguments have been used to induce them to 
reject certain questionable advertisements. We have succeeded in | 
some instances and failed in others. Some of these advertisements 
are so glaringly fraudulent, that it seems like questioning a man’s 
intelligence to assume that he approves of them. A copy of the first 
letter which was sent to the leading agricultural and livestock papers © 
is as follows: 


‘*Dear Sir: 

As chairman of the committee appointed by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association on advertisements of veterinary 
remedies, I wish to call your attention to certain advertisements 
which are being carried in some of the agricultural and livestock | 
papers relative to ‘‘cures’’ for various animal diseases. The very 
illuminating and deceptive character of some of these advertise- 
ments, must be apparent to anyone who will take the time to read — 
them carefully. 

Several newspaper editors have sought the co-operation of this _ 
committee in helping them to make their papers more valuable by | 
pointing out those advertisements which are looked upon as decep- 
tive or fradulent, and I wish to assure you that this committee will 
be glad to work with you to this end. We will be glad to offer 
technical assistance in deciding as to what may be considered proper 
claims for veterinary remedies. This committee assumes that you 
are anxious to make your paper perfectly reliable in everything — 
that it publishes, and that you would not knowingly accept an ad- 
vertisement that is not square with your subscribers. 

We have not as yet looked especially into the character of ad- — 
vertisements which appear in the columns of your paper, but we | 
have found some that are objectionable in many other papers. In 
the interest of a square deal for the thousands of readers of these 
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papers, we are anxious to see these fake advertisements for veteri- 
nary remedies curtailed and eventually entirely suppressed. 
Respectfully’’. 

The replies received, were on the whole not very encouraging. 
Many of these letters were never answered. A very few informed 
us that they would discontinue any advertisements that we thought 
objectionable. A few asked us later to point out certain advertise- 
ments in question and to ‘‘show them’’ why they were considered 
objectionable. Some of the replies were decidedly caustic, and in- 
ferred that we were actuated by ulterior motives and in substance, 
that they would exercise their own judgment in the matter of ac- 
cepting advertisements for their paper. 

The revenue from advertisements is an important asset to a 
newspaper and most editors cannot be reached by an appeal to 
medical ethics. As to the question of honesty with their subscribers 
they invariably come back with the argument that the claims made 
for these remedies may be substantiated, they have no proof to the 
contrary. 

Your committee is of the opinion that very little can be ac- 
complished by mere appeal to editors to discontinue certain adver- 
tisements which this committee considers objectionable. Convinc- 
ing proof of the real merit, or absence of it, must be produced in 
each instance, by actual experiment in the hands of recognized au- 
thorities and the results published to the world. 

It is the opinion of your committee that the best way to handle 
this situation is for the United States Department of Agriculture 
at Washington or State Experiment Stations, State Boards of 
Health, Pure Food Officials, or others whose authority cannot be 
questioned, to make analyses, and if deemed necessary to co-operate 
with prominent veterinarians in testing these remedies and that the 
results be published. It is our opinion that this committee might be 
far more useful by centering their efforts in the line of promoting 
the actual investigation of the most conspicuous of the long list of 
proprietary remedies through some of the agencies mentioned, 
rather than criticising newspaper editors and engendering their ill 
will and opposition. 

The campaign of education should go on with renewed vigor 
but our efforts should be centered in exposing these miraculous 
cures one by one and your committee feels that in this way some 
tangible evidence of good accomplished can be reported at~our an- 
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nual meetings. We have several instances recently where fake 
remedies have been suppressed in this way. 

We would recommend that this committee be continued, but 
that its work in the future be directed more to seeking the co-opera- 
tion of recognized authorities in actual investigation of fake rem- 
edies and in publishing the results. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I move that the report be accepted and referred to the pub- 
lication committee. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. Any re- 
marks on the motion? 

Dr. Mayo: Mr. Chairman, I have been especially interested in this ques- 
tion and I heartily approve of the suggestions made by the committee, that is 
the plan that has been adopted by the American Medical Association, that is, 
of analyzing and publishing the results of the analysis of these wonderful cures 
and I believe that much good can be done in connection with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and statistics. I would also say in this connection that a 
matter came to my attention, which probably ought to be brought before the 
members of this association. There was started over a year ago, a Correspond- 
ence Veterinary School that was known as the Northwestern Veterinary College, 
somewhere in Minnesota or Dakota. They nominally had their headquarters in 
Minneapolis but Dr. Reynolds who investigated this affair was unable to find 
any thing more than a post office there. Their literature was formerly sent 
out from Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

It was called to my attention in this way. A physician wrote to me, 
sending me copies of their literature and saying that the head of the concern 
was a member of this association. I am happy to say he is not. His name was 
Krutner. He was a graduate, but not a member of this association. I took 
the matter up with the various journals who were carrying their adver tisements 
and at my request, they stopped it. 

I took the matter up with the post office authorities and showed them that 
they were not a veterinary college. They carried the names of Dr. V. A. Moore, 
Dr. W. L. Williams, Dr. A. H. Baker, Dr. Hobday, and several others in such 
a way as to make it appear they were members of the faculty, although if you 
read it carefully you would find that that was not the statement made. It was 
one of the most convincing, wide-awake, and misleading propositions I ever 
looked over, but finally after referring the matter to the post office authorities, 
the Northwestern. Veterinary College sent out a notice to their patrons that ow- 
ing to war conditions they had reached the limit of their finances, 

Dr. Hoskins: Dr. Mayo has referred to a matter concerning which I was 
going to ask a question of Dr. Lyman. 

I would like to know under what conditions the American Medical Asso- 
ciation makes these investigations and analyses. I know that they do in the 
American World, published in Philadelphia, very openly and frankly score pretty 
nearly all these fake remedies, giving their analyses and so forth, as given by 
the American Medical Association. They do this openly. They «don’t seem to 
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Dr. Mayo: I ean say in answer to Dr. Hoskin’s inquiry that the American 
Medical Association have their scientific staff to make these analyses. They are 
not without their troubles, however’ They are spending amounts aggregating 
hundreds of thousands of dollars with reference to this very proposition and 
that is the reason why I suggested that we depend upon the analysis of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
It would relieve the association of considerable responsibility in some, ways, if 
we could get the government to assume that task. 

Dr. Hoskins: It seems to me the Post Office Department ought to re- 
frain from distributing these fake advertisements. 

PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Any further remarks? If not, all those in favor 
of referring the report of this committee to the publication committee, so sig- 
nify by saying, ‘‘aye.’’ Opposed, by the same sign; it is so ordered. 

I understand the report of the special committee on veterinary anatomical 
nomenclature is ready. Is Dr. Newsom here? 

Dr. NEwsom: There was just a supplemental report we signed. I would 
suggest that it be read now. I do not suppose you want us to read this long 
report containing many scientific names unless Dr. Mayo wants to read it. 
There were a couple of pages in explanation which were sent to me by the 
chairman, Dr. Sisson, and it was signed by all the members of the committee. 
It would only take about five minutes to read it. 

Dr. Hoskins: I move that Dr. Newsom read that part of the committee’s 
report. 

Dr. Mayo: It is upstairs and I will get it. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL: Until Dr. Mayo can locate this report, we will call 
_ upon some other committee. Is the report of the special committee on the 
agricultural college investigation ready? Is Dr. Farrington here? If not, the 
secretary can read the report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VETERINARY EDUCATION 
IN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


At the forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association held in Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1912, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution was passed : 


‘“Whereas, The veterinary instruction given in 
Agricultural colleges to students pursuing the four- © 
year agricultural courses varies materially in the sev- 
eral agricultural colleges, and Aes 

Whereas, Graduates of agricultural colleges may 
receive one-year time credit in veterinary colleges, ac- 
credited by this association, providing said graduates 
in agriculture have had sufficient veterinary science ; 
be it 

Resolved, That the president appoint a committee 
of three to outline such sufficient veterinary science, 
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and to recommend to agricultural colleges the extent —__ 
— and scope of veterinary science which this association —_ 
believes should be included in such agricultural © 
courses.”’ 


ey Former President Mohler appointed as the committee of three called 
_ for in this resolution, Dr. Paul Fischer, State Veterinarian, Co- 
- Jumbus, Ohio; Dr. James B. Paige, Veterinarian to the State Ex- 
periment Station and Agricultural College, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts; andDr. A. M. Farrington, at that time Assistant Chief of 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. This committee 
was unable to meet for a conference but by correspondence began an 
inquiry to ascertain the character and amount of veterinary instruc- 
tion which was given to agricultural students at the several agri- 
cultural colleges of the United States. This was no small task, and 
as indicated in the preamble it was found to vary materially in the 
different agricultural colleges extending from some colleges which 
make no mention even of veterinary science in the curriculum to 
the other extreme where three or four veterinarians were employed 
in teaching and were provided with an extensive equipment which 
might well be the envy of some veterinary colleges. Because of 
these variations in the amount of veterinary instruction the com- 
mittee considered that the problem given them was to outline a plan 
by which veterinary colleges can determine how much credit in vet- 
erinary science can be given to graduates of four-year agricultural 
colleges who wish to take up the study of veterinary medicine in a 
veterinary college. Since it seems impracticable to bring about a 
uniformity in the courses of instruction because of differing local 
conditions and different demands upon the colleges, your committee _ 
after looking into the matter decided that the only advisable method _ 
was to admit agricultural graduates to accredited veterinary col-— 
oe leges on the certificate plan which is that each applicant should be | ; 
admitted on a certificate signed by the proper college authorities _ 
7 setting forth in detail the scope and kind of studies which he has | : 
passed successfully. On this basis he was to be admitted and given 
such advanced standing as seemed to be indicated by his scholarship. _ 
The committee submitted a report to this effect to the fiftieth — 
annual meeting of the association (see page 245 of the proceedings 
of that meeting). In the discussion which followed the report was _ 
characterized as disappointing and not what was desired. The idea _ 
of those persons who drafted the resolution was to prepare a guide 
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to those teaching agricultural students and not a guide to those 
conducting a veterinary college. President Marshall accordingly re- 
appointed the same committee with instructions to again attack the 
problem and bring in a report which shall recommend the extent 
and scope of a course in veterinary science at agricultural colleges. 
At first sight it appeared to be almost a hopeless undertaking to éx- 
pect agricultural colleges to adopt a uniform course, as conditions 
differ so widely in states where these colleges are located. However, 
it may be helpful for this association to adopt a standard course 
for agricultural students and the several colleges may work towards 
such standards gradually from year to year as changes are made in 
the personnel of the teachers and demands for instruction. Such 
a course may have a similar effect on veterinary education as the 
now famous course promulgated by the Government commission on 
veterinary education as printed in Bureau of Animal Industry cir- 
cular 150. Your committee has devoted much time and thought to 
this matter and has received the co-operation of twenty-five or more 
veterinarians now engaged in teaching veterinary science in agri- 
cultural colleges and as a result of our labors we beg to submit the 
recommendations as given at the end of this report. Some words 
of explanation may be necessary in this connection. 

In the first place is seems advisable that each agricultural col- 
lege should employ at least one veterinarian who shall devote his 
entire time to teaching veterinary subjects or if the classes are 
small he may devote a portion of his time to experimental station 
work. It has been suggested that at some small colleges it will be 
necessary for the veterinarian employed to earn a part of his salary 
by outside practice. But the veterinary department of an agricul- 
tural college should be important enough, and of sufficient conse- 
quence, to command the time of a competent veterinarian without 
it being necessary for him to do outside work or practice his profes- 
sion to earn a portion of his livelihood. 

In the second place one objection to the course as recommended 
is that the amount of teaching is more than can possibly be accom- 
plished at the smaller colleges and while this may be true to some 
extent the ideal should be in advance of what can be easily accom- 
plished, and the greater number of preliminary studies the student 
has pursued will give him a firmer grasp of the instruction to be 
given later. These preparatory studies can easily be covered in 
the ordinary high school or other preliminary instruction. In one 
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agricultural college one requirement to enter the veterinary depart- 
ment is a reading knowledge of a foreign language in addition to 
high school graduation and upper division studies which makes the 
entrance requirements of this institution higher than any veteri- 
nary college in the United States. . q 
~ In the third place the majority of agricultural colleges are pro- 
____-vided with well-equipped departments of animal husbandry which 
far exceed the equipment of the veterinary department and while 
= there is no objection to good instruction in animal husbandry, es- 
_ pecially in some states where live stock raising is a leading industry, 
yet this should be a pre-requisite to the study of veterinary science 
and not allowed to exceed it in importance. 
In the fourth place it seems advisable that considerable time 
should be devoted to the study of anatomy, not in a technical way 


as at a veterinary coilege, but for the purpose of becoming more 
familiar with the specimens of animal life that the successful stock 
-man is to raise on his farm, this instruction to begin with the foun- 
dation, the bones, and then lead on to a general understanding of 
_ the superstructure of the animal. One teacher in this line recom- 
~ mends that special stress be placed on the study of the skeleton as 
it seems to help the student during his first-year in college more 
- than any other branch of anatomy. It is quite as essential for a 
veterinarian to insist on this knowledge as for an animal husband- 
- man to require a knowledge of the color, markings, characteristics, 
ete. of the farm animals which he describes in his teachings. In 
teaching veterinary anatomy it is not imperative that the carcass . 
of the horse should be secured, treated with preservatives and sys- _ 
- tematically dissected as at a veterinary college, but small animals — 
such as a rabbit, dog or cat can be used to demonstrate the organs 
and gross structures as preliminary to further instructions. At 
one college the dissection is confined to the rapid dissection of the — 
horse carcass and the observation of cattle, sheep and hog viscera 
- at an abattoir. However, if laboratory facilities can be provided rs 
so that each student can dissect a small animal it will greatly add . 
to the interest in the subject and will impart a general knowledge _ 
; of gross anatomy sufficient for the ordinary live stock grower. In _ 
some agricultural colleges instruction is given to agricultural stud- _ 
ents in histology but this does not seem advisable unless the college _ 
ig giving a pre-veterinary course which is different and distinct — 
from the ordinary instruction to agricultural students. iz 
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In the fifth place it seems advisable that the function of the 
organs of the living animal should be taught since it is important 
to know the framework of the animal it is also highly important 
to know the uses of the organs within that framework. This is 
embraced in the study of physiology. One teacher who is allowed 
a short period only for instruction states that he gives anatomy and 
physiology during the same course of lectures as he believes that 
agricultural students who have rather limited time for this work 
can more easily correlate structure and function if they are taken 
up together. 

In the sixth place all will admit the importance of extensive 
knowledge of the reproduction of farm animals, together with the 
hygiene of pregnant animals and the care of the new born. Some 
teachers recommend that embryology be also taught in this connec- 
tion, and while this may be advisable when there is a sufficient 
number of hours of instruction available, yet it is not essential for 
the ordinary agricultural student. 

In the seventh place it is generally admitted that instruction 
is needed in the common or sporadic diseases of live stock, espec- 
ially those due to improper care and handling. The dominant idea 
of all veterinary instruction to agricultural students should be 
the importance of prevention of disease rather than ability to cure 
disease after it has once been established. Along with the instrue- 
tion in prevention of disease some time should be devoted to the 
common remedies which may be used. In some colleges this is 
taught under the heading of materia medica and therapeutics but 
it is believed that these subjects should not be included as such in 
the curriculum for agricultural students but should be preserved for 
the strictly veterinary college. 

In the eighth place it is found that there is a wide variation of 
opinion regarding the teaching of clinics or practical laboratory 
work at the agricultural college. If it is true as stated by one 
teacher that 50% of all the agricultural students in agricultural 
colleges today come from cities or large towns and have had little 


- or no experience in handling animals it is important that practical 


instruction in this line be given especially in harnessing, hitching, 
driving and handling of horses. If this work is not taken up by 
the animal husbandman practical demonstrations in this line should 
be given. The tendency is for this teaching to develop into a reg- 


_ ular veterinary clinic which is not desired and is usually a waste of 
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time. One difficulty about this matter is that a variety of suitable 
cases is very limited but so long as the instruction can be confined 
to such eases as the well-educated stockman ought to know the effect 
is satisfactory but when it comes to performing operations such as 
neurectomies, operations for roaring, or attempts to prescribe for 
eases of pneumonia or similar complicated diseases the time of the 
student could be more profitably used elsewhere. 

In the ninth place it seems advisable to add that if the course 
of study is so much crowded that there is no time to cover the whole 
field of animal plagues the instruction may be confined to the more 
common infectious diseases which the ordinary farmer is likely to 
meet with. At one college the veterinarian states that his main work 
as far as veterinary teaching is concerned is to dwell stronly on 
prevention, sanitation, better farm management, and instruction 
concerning the treatment of simple and emergency cases in a proper 
manner and to carry on the work of the veterinary department in a 
way that the agricultural graduates will have the highest respect 
for intelligent expert veterinary service and to know when they are 
receiving it. The amount of veterinary pathology given in this 
connection should be very meagre and in fact confined to the merest 
outline sufficient to cover the subjects. 

In the tenth place it is advisable that agricultural students 
should be taught the truth that the employment of a well-qualified 
veterinarian is necessary for the treatment of diseases of live stock 
and that such a veterinarian is an economic asset to every agricul- 
tural community. It is asserted by one teacher that a farmer can 
not be his own veterinarian any more successfully than he can be 
his own physician, the only difference being that in one case it is 
usually a monetary consideration and in the other a human life 
is involved, and that as soon as an abnormal condition exists or 
there is a diseased process established, that the best advice and as- 
sistance should be called. 

As stated in the beginning of this report it is very difficult to 
establish a course which will be satisfactory under all conditions. 
_ In general it may be said that it is not well to give the students an 
opportunity to ‘‘specialize’’ in veterinary science because if they do 
that they are apt to consider that they are qualified to engage in 
_ general practice. To do this they should attend a regular veterinary 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS 


The Sixth Semi-Annual Meeting of the Central New York Vet- 

erinary Medical Association was held at Syracuse, New York, on 
November 23rd, 1915, with the following members present : 

H. A. Turner, A. J. Tuxill, W. L. Clark, M. W. Sullivan, 
L. G. Moore, A. E. Merry, F. E. York, E. E. Dooling, J. C. Stevens, 
W. B. Switzer, J. G. Hill, R. C. Hurlbert, J. M. Currie, W. M. 
Pendergast, J. H. Hewitt, J. A. Pendergast, Frank Morrow, J. V. 
Townsend, J.“K. Bosshart, A. L. Danforth. 

Visitors: Dr. D. H. Udall, of the New York State Veterinary 
College, Ithaca, N. Y., and Mr. MacClary. 

Preceding the business session a clinic was held at the infirmary 
of Dr. H. A. Turner at 938 South Salina Street, occupying the hours 
from 10:00 A. M.to 1:00 P.M. The subjects were: 

Case I. Brown gelding: Median neurotomy: Dr. H. A. 
Turner, surgeon. 

Case II. Black gelding: Trephining and extracting tooth: 
Drs. J. A. Pendergast and J. G. Hill, surgeons. 

Case III. Gray gelding: Firing spavin: Drs. W. L. Clark 
and J. V. Townsend, surgeons. 

Case IV. Grade Holstein bull: Demonstration of physical 
examination of cattle: Prof. D. H. Udall, demonstrator. 

Case V. Bay mare: Median neurotomy: Drs. H. A. Turner 
and Frank Morrow, surgeons. 

Following a lunch at the infirmary, the members adjourned to 
the Saint Cloud Hotel, where the business session was called to order 
by Dr. Frank Morrow, Vice-president; Dr. E. E. Dooling, President 
having been called away. The usual routine business was con- 
ducted. The death of Dr. J. S. Elliott, of Clinton, N. Y., a member 
of the association, was reported and the secretary was directed to 
send a letter of condolence to the family and to inscribe same on the 
minute book of the association. 

The matter of illegal practice was discussed and a resolution 
adopted constituting the members a committee of the whole to report 
illegal practitioners to the secretary who was authorized and di- 


rected to forward any such reports to the attorney-general’s office 


_ for attention, urging prompt action. The advisability of publishing 
the names of illegal practitioners in the newspapers was also dis- 
- eussed and laid on the table pending an investigation as to the 
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The program consisted of the following addresses, papers and 
@ase reports: 
Address: ‘‘Veterinary Education’’—Dr. D. H. Udall, New 
7 York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, New York. 
ah Paper: ‘‘¥Foreign Bodies in the Stomach’’—Dr. J. M. Currie, 
= Rome, New York. 
Paper: ‘‘Meat and Milk Inspection and Its Effect in the City 
of Syracuse’’—Dr. A. E. Merry, Syracuse, New York. 
- Case Reports: ‘‘Unusual Digestive Trouble in Cattle’’ ; ‘‘Rup- 
ture of the Diaphragm with Recovery’’ (subject at clinic 
_ for examination) ; ‘‘Caesarean Section with the Removal 
of the Entire Uterus of Bitch with Good Recovery’’—Dr. 
_W. M. Pendergast, Syracuse, New York. 
Case Report: ‘‘A Peculiar Case of Azoturia with Great 
Amount of Sloughing at the Shoulders’’—Dr. Frank Mor- 
row, Rome, New York. 


A full discussion was had upon all of the matters thus pre- 
- sented. A unanimous vote of thanks was extended to Dr. Udall for 
attending the meeting and contributing to the program. 
At 5:30 P. M. the meeting adjourned and was followed by a 
dinner at the St. Cloud Hotel which was well attended. 
: (Signed) W. B. Swirzer, Secretary. 


BurREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY EMPLOYEES 


Digest of Proceedings of Joint Conference of Representatives 
of National Assn. Bureau of Animal Industry Employees and Rep- 
_ resentatives of the Bureau of Animal Industry Meat Inspectors 
National Assn. held in room 802 Lie Stock Exch. Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., Sept. 26, 1915. 
The members of this Conference were appointed by the execu- 
tive committees of their respective associations to attend. 
The following B. A. 1. Employees were in attendance at the 
Joint Conference: 
Representatives of N. A. B. of A. I. E.: : 
Drs. Rohrer and Curry; Mr. Stephen Bray, (L. I. Gr. No. | 
ee 1) and Mr. Jas. T. Sandy (L. I. Gr. No. 2). 
Representatives of B. A. I. M. I. N. A.: 
Messrs. Stevens, Greene, Goodman, Stratton and Whalin. 
(Lay Inspectors Grade No. 2). 
On motions, Messrs. Bray and Whalin were elected Chairman 
and Secretary, respectively, of the Conference Committee. 
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Mr. Stevens expressed the desire and willingness of the M. I. © 
Natl. Assn. to co-operate with the N. A. B. of A. I. E. in securing a 
salary classification bill which would -be just and equitable to all — 
classes. 

Motion carried that the Conference recommend to the Nat. 
Secretaries of each of the National Assns. that they instruct the _ 
_ local secretaries to call mass meetings of all B. A. I. Employees, re- 
gardless of class, grade or affiliations for the purpose of discussing | 
and adopting oer rejecting, the recommendations hereinafter re- _ 
corded. That at stations where two separate organizations exist 
the secretaries of each organization shall issue call for said meeting 
jointly and that the Chairman, Secy. and other officers at said meet- 
bee should be — than the present officers of either association, 


Motions carried that the following salary schedules be recom- 
mended : 


Minimum Maximum | 

Veterinary Inspectors ....$1400 $2400 per annum 

Lay Inspectors Grade 2 .... 1200 1800 per annum 

Lay Inspectors Grade l.... 900 1600 per annum 

900 1600 per annum 

Above maximums to be attained through annual increases of 
$100. 

Motions carried showing that it was the sense of the committee 
in conference that the introduction of a bill embodying the schedules 
herein suggested is desirable, that its provisions are fair, just and _ 
equitable, that it should be endorsed by all B. A. I. Employees, re- — 
gardless of class or organization affiliations and that every legiti-— 
mate means should be used to promote its final passage. Motion _ 
unanimously carried that the conference recommend to all B. A. I. — 
Employees that whatever schedules were finally adopted and pre- © 
sented to Congress should be enthusiastically supported by all. 

Motion carried that the conference suggest that in all cases the 
clause ‘‘ All other promotions to be made at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’’ be substituted for the clause ‘‘ Further in- 
crease in salary to be made at the discretion of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture’’. It was held that such a clause would give the Secre- 
tary greater discretionary powers in his selection of men from the 
ranks for special duties. It was also maintained that efficiency 
should stand an equal show with seniority. 
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Motion carried that the good will and harmony manifested 
throughout this conference demonstrate its success and forecast 
good results for all parties coneerned. The committee recommends 
that frequent conferences of a similar character be held in the fu- 
ture, to the end that harmony and unity of action may be obtained 
in promoting the interests of all B. A. I. Employees. 

Conference adjourned sine die. 


C. V. WHALIN , Secretary. 


is Report of Committee on Resolutions of the North Eastern In- 
diana Veterinary Association, appointed by A. Buckmaster, Presi- 
dent, at a called meeting November 29th, 1915. 


OBITUARY 

Dr. William Frederick Myers was born in Fort Wayne, Indiana, : 
Noy. 15th, 1864, and died in St. Joseph Hospital, Nov. 27th, 1915, 
from a gun shot wound received while hunting on Thanksgiving 
day, and was buried from the ‘‘old home’’ in which he was born, 
Nov. 29th, 1915. 

He graduated from the Chicago Veterinary College in the Class 
of ’89 and immediately entered into and continued in practice in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., until his death. 

He was a member of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, the North 
Eastern Indiana Veterinary Association, and at the time of his death 
was President of the State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners. 

He was an ardent sportsman and especially was he a skilled 
fisherman and it was his delight to bring in the first catch of bass in 
the early spring. He had an old fashioned cottage,‘‘The Old Ken- 
tucky Home,’’ (on the very brink of Lake Barbee), whose walls, 
floor and ceiling were covered with relics and skins, and it was his 
great delight to entertain visitors, giving the history of each article, 
and if none existed, he would manufacture one, that would make 
the hearers gasp for breath. He had a genial disposition, a kind 
word and a sunny smile for every one, and best of all a heart as ten- 
der as a girl’s. It was the privilege of the writer of this sketch to 
be one of his intimate friends, and no one feels his loss more keenly. 


Wuereas, It has pleased the Almighty in His infinite wisdom 
to remove from our midst our beloved friend and brother, Dr. 
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William F. Myers, it is fit and proper that this association should 
record its feeling of grief, therefore be it 
ReEsoLvep, That in the death of our friend and brother, this 
association mourns the loss of a valued member, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That we extend to the family, our heartfelt sympathy 
in this our common bereavement, and that a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on the records of this association. 


Committee. 
ay, 


VETERINARY MeEpicau ASsociATION OF New YorkK City 
‘ ae 4 
(October Meeting) 


; d The regular monthly meeting of this association was called to 
order by the president Dr. H. D. Gill in the lecture room of Carnegie 
Laboratory, 338 East 26th Street, New York City, Wednesday even- 
ing, Oct. 6th, 1915. 
_ The minutes of the June meeting were read and approved. 
_ Dr. Rogers of Woodbury, N. J., was unable to be present so the 
_ next order of business was taken up. 

Dr. Ellis gave a very interesting account of the trip to Oakland, 
California, and also of the annual meeting of the A. V. M. A. 

Dr. Ackerman as delegate to the N. Y. State Veterinary Med- 
ical Society reported on the annual meeting held at Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. W. Reid Blair also a delegate to the State convention en- 
dorsed Dr. Ackerman’s report and also supplemented the same. 

Dr. D. W. Cochran, chairman of the committee, appointed to 
draft resolutions on the death of Dr. John A. McLaughlin, presented 
the same, and they were unanimously adopted, ordered spread in 
full upon the minutes and a copy sent to the family of the deceased. 

Dr. Goubeaud, chairman of the committee, appointed to draft 
resolutions on the death of Dr. W. H. Wright, reported that he had 
drafted the same and would forward them to the Secretary. This 
report was also adopted and the resolutions ordered spread in full 
- upon the minutes and a copy sent to Dr. Wright’s family. 

The secretary then read Dr. A. Downing’s letter in reference 
to the case of Dr. Julius Cavazzi in which he stated that before 
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further action could be taken it would be necessary for this associa- _ 
tion to prefer formal charges. 

Dr. Griessman stated that as a member of the prosecuting com- 
mittee of the State Society he had instituted proceedings in this _ 
case. 

After a rather lengthy discussion preceding which a letter ad- 
dressed to this association from Dr. Cavazzi was read by the secre- 
tary, Dr. Ackerman moved that no further action be taken by this 
association in the case of Dr. Cavazzi for the reason that the State 
Society is now prosecuting. This motion was seconded and ear- 
ried by a large majority. 

The bills for floral tributes to Dr. McLaughlin and Dr. Wright 
were presented and ordered paid. 

In the question box the following question was asked: What — 
is meant by Approved Veterinarian in the Dept. of Agriculture ? 

Dr. Gill answered that the Dept, of Agriculture has an ap- 
proved list of veterinarians whose tuberculin tests are approved 
by the same. The tests made by laymen who conform to the rules 
of the Department of Agriculture are also accepted. 

This subject was discussed at some length and Dr. R. W. Ellis 
moved that ‘‘It is the sense of this meeting that the secretary be 
instructed to write the Commissioner of Agriculture of New York 
State urging that applicants for approval to their tuberculin tests — 
be referred to this Association for endorsement. This motion was © 
duly seconded and carried. 

Dr. Theo. A. Keller asked about the yearly testing in New York 
City. 

Dr. Gill answered that it has been decided that a blood test 
should be made at least once a year and every horse tagged for iden- 
tification. It is proposed to test every horse in the city, but the lab- _ 
oratory facilities of the Department of Health at the present time | 
are inadequate to handle this volume of work. It is suggested that — 
the State Department of Agriculture equip a laboratory to carry on — 


this work. 7 
A discussion of quarantine regulations then followed. ae 
It was unanimously resolved that an expression of thanks be | 
tendered Acting Dean, S. M. Brown, for the use of the lecture room — 
in Carnegie Laboratory, as a meeting place. pont 
No further business appearing the meeting adjourned. . 
Ropert MAcKE.LAR, Sec’y. 
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(November Meeting) 


The regular monthly meeting of this association was called to © 
order by the president Dr. H. D. Gill in the lecture room of Carnegie a 
Laboratory, November 3, 1915, at 8:45 P. M. 

The minutes of the October meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. T. B. Rogers who was scheduled to read an interesting paper — 
on Anthrax was unable to be present. 

A discussion of the Veterinary Law of New York State relating _ 
to the new’ provision requiring practitioners to register annually — 
during the month of January with the State Board of Regents, then 
took place. 

The secretary read the law as amended and a general discussion 
of the changes followed. 

On motion, the secretary was instructed to notify the members 
of this association calling attention to the new registration provision 
of the law. 

A communication from the Commissioner of Health, Dr. S. 8S. 
Goldwater, calling the attention of this association to the sale of a 
colic remedy by one P. Harvey Flynn of 145 Duane Street, New 
York City, said to contain opium and alcohol was presented to the 

association for consideration. 

Dr. H. Stark stated that he had called the attention of the De- 
partment of Health to this case and had also notified the U. 8. 
Attorney General and the U.S. District Attorney. 

After some discussion the secretary was directed to refer this — 
ease to the U. S. Internal Revenue Department, stating the facts and 
asking for a ruling regarding the same. 

The question was asked ‘‘Does the law require a veterinarian _ 
to report lesions of glanders found on post mortem examination in 
an animal that has died of colic. 

Dr. Gill answered this by stating that the public health law __ F 


requires any and all lesions of glanders no matter how they may be ae 
found, to be reported to the proper authorities inside of twenty- 7! ; 
four hours. 


Another question asked was ‘‘How long is it necessary to ex- 
pose a dog suffering from a fractured pelvis to the X-ray, to obtain 
a good negative ?’’ 
Dr. Louis Griessman who has been quite successful in X-ray 
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work stated that five seconds or less exposure would give a good 

negative. 

After a short wine discussion the meeting adjourned. 
Ropert S. MacKE Sec’y. 


Resolutions Adopted at the Meeting « of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association, Chicago, Ill., December 1 and 2, 1915. 


. WHEREAS, the live stock interests of this country have recently 
been menaced by that serious animal plague, foot-and-mouth disease, 
which many foreign countries have been unable to successfully 
control; and 
WHEREAS, the methods employed by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Department of Agriculture have success- 
fully eradicated previous outbreaks in this country and by so apply- 
--_ Ing the same methods have succeeded in practically eradicating the 
_ recent and most extensive outbreak, therefore be it 
: RESOLVED, that this association unequivocally endorses and sus- 
: tains the methods employed by the Bureau in the stupendous task 
of eradication. 


7 


WueErEAS, the many owners of live stock have recently suffered 
_ tremendous losses from foot-and-mouth disease by the destruction of 
_ stock for the public good, be it 
7 RESOLVED, that this association recommends that the Fed- 
eral and State Governments be liberal in their appraises and recom- 
pense the owners for losses to the extent of the full commercial 
value of the animals destroyed. 
“oa WHEREAS, there has been some criticism of the officials of the 
Bureau and the methods employed by them with the resulting agi- 
tation to replace the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry by a 
man who is not a scientist especially trained in animal sanitation ; 
and 
WHEREAS, the gratifying results obtained by the present per- 
sonnel have demonstrated beyond doubt their executive ability, be it 
aa RESOLVED, that this association hereby announces that it would 
oe - unqualifiedly disapprove of the appointment as Chief of the Bureau 
- of a man lacking scientific training and experience in dealing with 
animal diseases. 
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WHEREAS, the Secretary of Agriculture has called a conference 
on foot-and-mouth disease to enable his department to give a hear- 
ing to all persons desirous of expressing their views regarding the _ 
disease and the methods of its control ; 

WHEREAS, the Honorable Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of _ 
Agriculture, has very efficiently and acceptably conducted such a 
conference with fairness to all, be it ' 

RESOLVED, that this association commends the action of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and expresses its sincere appreciation of the 
work of the Honorable Carl Vrooman. , 


* 


WHEREAS, It is necessary to encourage the maintenance of pure- 
bred herds free from tuberculosis and from which healthy animals 
may be purchased with some dependable assurance that such stock __ 
is free from tuberculosis, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that this association urgently request the United — 
States Department of Agriculture to take some steps whereby all f. : 
herds free from tuberculosis may be given publicity to the end that _ | 
the maintenance of free herds may be encouraged. i ds 


WHEREAS, it has been reported to this association that the Man- 
ager of a creamery in Steuben County, New York, on learning of X 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease had been reported in his 
vicinity, immediately applied careful and intelligent methods of 
sterilization as advised by Sanitary Veterinary experts, and - a 

WHEREAS, this association is on record as advocating the steri- — 
lization of creamery by-products that are returned to farms, be it 

RESOLVED, that the United States Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion at its Nineteenth Annual Meeting held in Chieago, 1915, hereby 
formally commends the aforesaid manager and expresses its appre- 
ciation of his diligence and care which have saved the country and 
the State of New York the expense of suppressing an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease which, without such precaution, would have 
probably followed and which doubtless would have meant a large 
expenditure of public funds. This association further expresses 
its conviction that such co-operation as is here recognized, on the 
part of the many people concerned, would greatly reduce the extent 
and expense of outbreaks of contagious animal diseases throughout 


the country. = 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Editor of the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
. ciation, Ithaca, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir: In the November number; I saw an article on 
anthrax in a man at a New York hospital. We had a case of an- 
thrax in a man in Franklin County in the town of Dickinson. Some 
years ago this last summer an outbreak of anthrax occurred on the 
farm of William Burnett. The loss was nine cows and three horses. 

I was ordered by the Commissioner of Agriculture at Albany to 
investigate and found it to be anthrax. I vaccinated the rest of the 
herd with No.1 and No.2 anthrax vaccine. No more deaths occurred 
that year. That fall all of the carcasses that had been buried were 
burnt with crude sulphuric acid. The following year, in the month 
of July, another death occurred. The owner skinned the animal 
and buried the carcass without notifying me. That was six years 
ago. This year one died in October. He skinned the animal and 
sold the hide to a dealer in the village of Brushton. This man Bur- 
nett had a pimple on the back of his hand but paid no attention to 
it. Eight days from skinning the dead cow his hand and the under 
portion of his arm were badly swollen. He consulted a physician, 
who advised him to go to the Ogdensburg hospital. When he got 
there Dr. Madill tested his blood from the sore hand and found an- 
thrax germs. Blood from other parts of the body also showed an- 
thrax germs. He wired to Washington for some serum. It took 
two days to get it. By that time Mr. Burnett was in a very bad 
condition. Being a clean man and of good habits, after treatment 
with the serum for a few days he recovered sufficiently to return 
home. 

I was sent there to investigate and vaccinate the rest of the 
herd. There were no more deaths. I burned the carcasses with the 
above acid. I went there afterward to try to locate the place where 
the cow was buried six years ago, but could not until after Mr. 
Burnett came home from the hospital. He showed me the place. 
I had posts and a wire fence constructed around the place and 
burned the grass all over for twenty feet square. No doubt the 
germs had worked out to the surface in due time from the carcass 
which had not been Pn destroyed. 

A. W. Baker, Brasher Falls, N. Y. 
——_0——_ 


ARMY REORGANIZATION 


The work of Doctor Hoskins and the A. V. M. A. Legislative Committee of last 
year shows its effects in the present Congress. 


Editor of the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- — 
ciation, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
It will be of interest to the veterinarians throughout the country - 


to know that the Chairmen of the Senate and House Military Com- © : 


& 


mittees have the profession in mind in the scheme of army reorgani- 
zation which is part of President Wilson’s preparedness program. 
In Senator Chamberlain’s proposed Army Bill, the Veterinary 
Service is incorporated as paragraph 17. In Congressman Hay’s 
proposed reorganization plan the Army Veterinary Service is in- 
corporated in paragraph 13. Both measures practically incor- 
porate the ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE bill that was before Congress 
last year. 

Now that we know that the Chairmen of the Military Com- 
mittees of Congress have our interests in mind, it is of the utmost 
importance for the profession to see that their respective Congres- 
sional representatives do their part in keeping our VETERINARY 
SERVICE MEASURE incorporated in the final Army Reorganization 
measure when it is considered. 


Louis A. MERILLAT, V.S. 

Including an Authorized Translation, Enlargement, and Rearrangement of Gen- 

eral Veterinary Surgical Pathology by Professors C. Cadeac, P. LeBlane, 

{ and C. Carougeau, of the Veterinary High School at Lyons, France. Sec- 
ond Edition revised and enlarged. Alex. Eger, Chicago, Ill. 


al The revised edition, of The Principles of Veterinary Surgery 
by Merillat will be quite a help to the teacher of general surgery, 
and also to the student who is desirous of having one book that will 
cover the entire field. The busy practitioner will find in it a vast 
fund of information especially along the lines of some of the newer 
phases of veterinary surgery, the development of recent years. Due 
to its conciseness the information the book contains is made readily 
available. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I includes: First, 
Regenerative or Reparative Processes in the animal tissues, giving a 
clear and thorough description of simple reparative processes, meth- 
od of healing in wounds and in individual tissues. A short chapter 
on inflammation follows with a very clear and distinctive classifi- 
cation of the different forms, with a thorough study of the ‘‘anatom- 
ical processes of inflammation’’ given in a concise form so that one 
can readily grasp the subject with the minimum amount of reading. 
The etiology and treatment of fever or pyrexia are emphasized. 
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Degenerative processes, which are so important to the veterinarian, 
have been well outlined, thoroughly discussed, especially in regard 
to etiology and treatment. 

Bacteria and their relation to general surgical conditions have 
been given a very prominent place, chapter V being devoted to the 
classification and study of the different forms of organisms com- 
monly met with in surgical conditions. The surgeon realizes the im- 
portance of microdrganisms in surgical conditions, as he must 
always battle to prevent wound infection. The author no doubt 
had this in mind when he says, ‘‘nearly all of the pathogenic micro- 
Organisms might on some pretext or other, be classified with the 
so-called ‘surgical bacteria’’’; and ‘‘the surgeon must cope with 
all bacterial forms that are capable of producing local or systemic 
derangement by directly invading the trauma and. all of those that 
produce diseases requiring surgical intervention’’. A short and 
clear description is given of the most common organisms. 

Veterinarians are realizing more every day the importance of 
considering immunity and the different methods of producing im- 
munity in coping with the various disease processes. From the 
surgeon’s standpoint this is of great importance in protecting the 
animal against infection following surgical operations. Raising 
the opsonic index previous to major surgical operations is worthy 
of trial in cases where the operation can be delayed. In chapter 
VI there is a very concise discussion of the types and theories of 
immunity, opsonins, sera, vaccines, which commends itself to the 
student and practitioner. 

Surgical restraint which very properly belongs to general sur- 
gery is given sufficient space to familiarize the student with the com- 
mon methods used in preparing animals for surgical operations. 

. Progressive veterinarians know the importance of anesthesia 

for controlling animals in both major and minor surgical operations. 

The time is coming, and we hope very soon, when veterinarians will 

resort to anesthesia in practically all major operations, in justice to 

the patient, the client and themselves. The methods of anesthesia 

(local and general) are taken up at considerable length in chapter X 

and all phases fully discussed. 

One of the very essential things a surgeon should take into 
consideration is proper asepsis, antisepsis and the sterilization of 
the hands, instruments, etc., before attempting any surgical opera- 
tion. . This subject has been given the prominence it deserves in 
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chapter XI. An excellent outline is given for the procedure in 
wound treatment which should be read by every student and prac- 
titioner. Practical hints are given for the preparation of the ma- 
terial and patient for aseptic operations. If these suggestions were 
carried out by practitioners success would be assured in most cases. 

Part II of the book takes up the general pathological conditions 
in so far as they relate to surgery. Wounds of various kinds, ab- 
seesses, ulcers, ete., are discussed at considerable length and well 
classified. 

Specific infectious diseases are prominently mentioned and 
their importance considered from the surgeon’s viewpoint. 

The last chapter gives a thorough description and classifica- 
tion of the various varieties of tumors found in the different animals. 

The book as a whole is neat in appearance, well bound, but it 
is to be regretted that it was thought necessary to use small type in 
order to reduce its size. 

The author is to be congratulated on presenting to the student 
and practitioner such a commendable treatise on the principles of 
veterinary surgery. § 


THE AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED MEDICAL DICTIONARY 


W. A. NEWMAN Doranp, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.S. 
% 7 Eighth Edition. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia and London. 
7. yt: ‘=i. Plain $4.50 net. Index $5.00 net. 


An up to date dictionary is as indispensable to a veterinarian as: 
to a physician. New tests and methods of diagnosis are being con- 
stantly devised, and to keep abreast with the technique of modern 
practice, one must familiarize himself with them. The present edi- 
tion shows that the list of tests has grown from ten pages in the 
original edition to nineteen. Several hundred new terms have been 
defined and the text matter has been increased by thirty pages. 

To students and practitioners alike a dictionary is a funda- 
mental necessity in order to determine the meaning and pronuncia- 
tion of more or less uncommon words which they must encounter. 
A goed dictionary is one of the fundamentals of an education. 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM F. MYERS 

Dr. Myers shot himself accidentally while hunting on Thanks- 
giving day and died the following night. 

Doctor Myers was 51 years of age. He graduated from the 
Chicago Veterinary College in 1889 and located in Fort Wayne 
where he enjoyed an excellent practice. He was an active member 
of the A. V. M. A. and all who attended the Indianapolis meeting 
will recall his indefatigible efforts to make it successful. Doctor 
Myers was a bachelor and lived with his mother, to whom he was 
devoted until her death a few years ago. 

The writer roomed with ‘‘Billy’’ Myers in college and a more 
congenial companion could not be found. Free from criticism and 
hypocrisy he had a laugh and a joke to smooth over every rough 
place; charitable, generous and genial. Billy was a prince of good 
fellows. The fact that over thirty veterinarians gathered at his 
funeral, but feebly expresses the esteem in which he was held by 
those who knew him best as a clean, lovable fellow with a high 
sense of honor. 

He was a great lover of nature and children. To the hundreds 
who have enjoyed his whole-souled hospitality at his cottage on the 
lake, his sad death was a terrible shock, but everyone who knew him 
acquired a sunnier and more charitable view of life. 

I can see him now in our college days as he sat at the piano 
playing and singing a rollicking song and the chorus comes floating 
down through the years: ‘‘I’m a man you don’t meet every day.’’ 
Surely one did not meet such a good fellow and true friend every 


day. N. S. Mayo. 


PROFESSOR JAMES MeCALL 

Professor James McCall, principal and founder of the Glasgow 

Veterinary College in Scotland, died on November 1 at the age of 

eighty-one years. Dr. Joseph Hughes of Chicago and Dr. W. H. 

Dalrymple of Baton Rogue, La., are former students of Peetemer 
McCall. 
EMMET K. BUTTS | 

U. Veterinary Inspector Emmet K. Butts, of Dey- 

. den, N. Y. was killed in an automobile accident at Atlanta, Ga., 

December 19. 
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- with foot-and-mouth disease December 14. 


A special course for licensed veterinarians will be given in the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at the University of Pennsylvania 
during the week beginning January 24th. The course will include 
lectures and demonstrations in medicine, surgery, pathology, milk 
hygiene, stock judging, ete. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Missouri Valley Veterinary As- 
sociation will occur in Kansas City, February Ist, 2d and 3d, 1916. 


The marriage of Miss Pearl Elvesta Gossett and Dr. M. M. 
Leonard of Asheville, N. C. oceurred November 10th. Dr. Leonard 
and Dr. 8. H. Stephens have recently formed a partnership for the 
practice of veterinary medicine. 


Dr. Alfred Savage of Macdonald College, Quebec, after spend- 
ing the summer and fall in camp, is expecting to go overseas with 
the Army Veterinary Corps. 


Miss Johnnie Mary Stewart and Dr. William Thomas Huf- 
nall were united in marriage last September. Doctor Hufnall is 
food inspector at Port Arthur, Tex. 


The average American farm family consumes over $100 worth _ 
of meat per year. 


It is reported that one new herd of cattle in Illinois came down 


A meeting of the Western New York Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation was held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, December 16. 


An interesting ‘“‘Brief History of the Cattle Tick Fight in 
Louisiana to Date’’ is given in Circular No. 6 of the Louisiana State ~ 
Live Stock Sanitary Board. The author is Dr. W. H. ae : 
of Baton Rogue, La. 


According to The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn., the health of the live | 
stock of Minnesota shows a high state of efficiency. In the period | ; 
beginning August 1, 1914 and ending July 31, 1915 there were _ 
tested for tuberculosis 51,866 head of cattle with 1,495 reactions or 
a 2.84%. The pure bred herds of the state are practically clean, less — vs 
- than 1% showing reactions during the year. Glanders has almost _ 
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The number of cases has declined steadily year by year to 38 in 
1914-15. 


It is stated that the most noteworthy achievement of the Minne- 
sota Live Stock Sanitary Board was the effectual stamping out of 


foot-and-mouth disease, brought into the state by infected serum. 


This piece of work alone more than repays the state for the entire — : 


ws, 


cost of the Sanitary Board since its inauguration twelve years ago. 


DELIVERING WRONG SUBSTANCE TO Buyer. A firm in Utah 
which delivered boiled linseed oil to a customer on an order for raw 
linseed oil to be given to horses, is declared by the Supreme Court 
of that State to be liable for the value of four horses which died as — 
a result of use of the oil delivered, and for injury to a fifth. 
(Wright vs. Howe, 150 Pacific Reporter, 956). The reason for : 
responsibility is stated by the court as follows: 

‘‘The plaintiff requested, and supposed he was buying, one 
article possessing no harmful properties to animals, while the de- 
fendant sold him, not an inferior grade or quality of article called 


for, but a different article possessing properties deleterious to animal __ 


life.’’ 


The court holds that the case falls fairly withing the rule of 7 
law applied by the Texas Supreme Court in which a seller was held 


liable for loss of a cotton crop attributed to delivery to the owner of 
chrome green when he called for Paris green for use in killing cot- 
ton worms. The damages recoverable in that case were adjudged | 
to be the value of the crop as it stood just before it was destroyed | 


by worms, plus the cost of the compound delivered and the cost _ 
of applying it to the cotton, with interest on the whole expenditure. __ 


—Druggists Circular. 


The annual conference for veterinarians will be held January 
11 and 12, 1916 at the N. Y. State Veterinary College at Ithaca, N.Y. 


disappeared. In 1905, 606 horses were killed on account of glanders. i - 
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